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LITERARY LEAVEN IN PROVINCIAL 
NEW ENGLAND 


CLIFFORD K. SHIPTON 


HE startling intellectual revolution which in the span of 

one life changed the New England of John Winthrop 
into that of John Adams — which transformed colonies nearly 
as far from the course of European civilization in 1680 as the 
Boer states were two centuries later into a land which the Eu- 
ropean intellectuals of the mid-eighteenth century regarded 
as an utopia — had many roots. It is not by accident that we 
always think of the Puritan as having a book in his hand. As 
soon as a little wealth had been accumulated, as soon as there 
was time for leisure — once the passing of the threat of Stuart 
tyranny encouraged the Puritan to look a little more sympa- 
thetically on Europe — the slow trickle of books into the colo- 
nies became a flood. Just as the seeds of the poor and little 
oranges of Europe bore amazing fruit in America, so the seeds 
of the European intellectual revolution flourished in the fresh 
soil of the new continent, free from the brambles of feudalism. 
In the days when the Puritans were busy scalping and being 
scalped and worrying lest their liberties go the way of those 
of the Huguenots, their interest in things European other 
than those which threatened their freedom was limited. True, 
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men like Fitz-John Winthrop begged bundles of gazettes from 
their European correspondents and circulated them among 
their friends,’ but this interest seems to have been more or 
less confined to men of business and scientific leanings. With 
the succession of William of Orange, England's battles be- 
came those of Protestantism; and the letters of the colonists 
and the publications of the Boston press reflect new interest 
in European affairs. The Boston post-master was accustomed 
to import and sell English newspapers,*? and in 1704 he 
guessed rightly that New England would support a newspaper 
of its own. His News-Letter was almost entirely devoted to 
European affairs, bringing these to the attention of a wide 
circle of people. The quickened interest which resulted en- 
couraged the printing of “ the Gazetteer, or News-mans In- 
terpreter, being a Geographical Index of all the Considerable 
Cities, Patriarchships, Bishopricks, Universities, Dukedoms, 
Earldoms, and such like, Imperial and Hance-Towns, Ports, 
Forts, Castles, etc.” * The colonist took a new interest in Euro- 
pean culture as well as politics, and by the teens of the century 
was importing thousands of books on science and poetry as 
well as theology in most of the modern languages. When 
Thomas Hollis modernized the library of Harvard College, 
and the unfilial Jeremiah Dummer swept England for books 
for Yale, the younger generation acquired new tastes in litera- 
ture and science. 

Perhaps the most important missionary of European cul- 
ture was the English periodical. The Spectator, the Tatler, 
and like publications found prompt and hearty welcome. Col- 
lege boys treasured them‘ and even country parsons like 
Jonathan Edwards subscribed to them. Their essays were 
frankly and painfully imitated by the contributors to the New- 
England Courant and the New-England Weekly Journal. 
Critical subscribers pointed out that these efforts fell far short 

1 5 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, vit, 300 and 356. 

2 Boston News-Letter, July 30, 1705. 


3 Boston News-Letter, April 26 and October 25, 1708. 
# Manuscript Faculty Records of Harvard College, 1, 83. 
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of the writings of “ the great Mr. Addison,” as they called 
him,’ and lovers of good literature took up subscriptions from 
Maine to South Carolina for an American reprint of the Spec- 
tator,, and proposed printing a periodical digest of the 
English and colonial papers.’ These efforts failed, but the 
popularity of the English periodical continued to increase. 
Colonists visiting the mother country sent copies home to 
their friends,* and Boston book-sellers advertized the arrival 
of the latest numbers.° 

The chief importance of the English periodical in New 
England's social revolution, however, was not that by means 
of it the colonist was brought to appreciate good literature, 
but that his manners were reformed and he was led to look 
on the world more as did the European. The Boston Weekly 
Rehearsal, in particular, reprinted the latest English articles 
on such subjects as superstition and religious toleration, 
and the Independent Whig was avidly read by politically 
minded colonists. Fortunately situated individuals abstracted 
the current numbers for their country friends.” 

That small group of New Englanders open to the influence 
of direct correspondence with learned Europeans was active 
in bringing the latest writings to the attention of the colonists. 
The Mathers were friendly with such leaders of the European 
intellectual world as Dr. Leusden, of Utrecht, and Anthony 
William Boehm. Cotton kept an eye on the teachings of his 
friend, August Herman Francke; he called Johann Arnde 
“my Arndt,” and referred to Bartholomew Ziegenbalgh, the 
missionary to Malabar, as “‘ our dear 7.” He corresponded 
with members of the faculty of Glasgow, Halle, and Utrecht, 
~~ 8 Boston News-Letter, March 30, 1738; New-England Weekly Journal, July 
i New-England Weekly Journal, May 29, 1732- 

7 Thomas Cox of Boston advertized as if there were an edition of the Lon- 
don Magazine with his imprint: Boston Gazette, October 2, 1732. 

8 Massachusetts Historical Society: Josiah Quincy, Jr., Manuscripts, 1, 31. 

® Boston News-Letter, March 13, 1735. In the interest of space a single 


example will be made to suffice as reference for a general statement. 
10 Massachusetts Historical Society: Josiah Quincy, Jr., Manuscripts, 1, 16. 
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and with such very different Englishmen as “ the admirable 
Sir Richard Blackmore ” and that vociferous Arian, William 
Whiston. Others of the Bay clergy had regular and friendly 
correspondence with the most liberal of the English bishops. 
Such fortunate colonists with pardonable vanity distributed 
the writings of their European friends.'* They were important 
focal points for the dissemination of new ideas. 

To the Puritans religious writings were the most significant 
form of literature. The European religious movements of the 
latter seventeenth and early eighteenth century could not fail 
to have effect here, for the Puritan always believed in reading 
the books of his enemies that he might better confute them. 
But in spite of the lack of a Puritan index librorum prohibito- 
rum, New England could boast of religious unity as late as 
1700. At that time Cotton Mather did not know of a single 
Socinian, Arminian, or one of any of the lesser breeds of 
heretics. The errors which had “ bred such a Scandalous Con- 
tention, among the Non Conformists beyond Sea” had not 
yet “Straggled over the Atlantic, among this people of 
God.” ** Only two years later, however, his father was worried. 
“ If they [the English dissenters] are in a flame, will not some 
of those sparks fly over to New England? ”’ * Some sparks, in- 
deed, came over, and so did water with which to quench them. 
Pious English Puritans contributed orthodox works for sys- 
tematic distribution here as a preventive measure.** 

One unquenched spark ignited the Springfield church in 
1736 and caused great excitement throughout the Puritan 
colonies. In this case the parson had read too well the works of 
David Jones (1663-1724) . Although such unorthodox books 
appear with surprising frequency in the libraries of the minis- 

11 See, particularly, the correspondence in Ebenezer Turell, Life and Char- 
acter of the Reverend Benjamin Colman (Boston, 1749) - 

12 See, particularly, 7 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, vit—vut: 
Cotton Mather, Diary, passim. 

18 Cotton Mather, A Pillar of Gratitude (Boston, 1700) , 22, 23. 

14 Increase Mather, The Excellency of a Publick Spirit (Boston, 1702), 
i 15 Boston News-Letter, December 9, 1731. 
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ters,** they would seem to have had very little effect. A study 
of the authorities cited in the printed sermons of the New. 
England clergy shows a natural trend toward such old stand- 
ards as Richard Baxter, Matthew Henry, Matthew Poole, and 
others of that stripe. Among the younger British dissenters 
who influenced New England thought one notes William 
Burkitt, the “ silver-tongued ” William Bates, David Clark- 
son, the “ painful and eminent” John Flavel, John Willison, 
and Benjamin Needler. It is apparent that the more tolerant 
writers who did not nurse the bitter memories of the Five 
Acts found favor in New England. 

It becomes surprisingly apparent when one compiles a list 
of Old England books owned, read, and cited as authorities 
by the New England parsons, that the Anglican authors com- 
fortably outnumber the dissenters. The favorite Church of 
England author, by all odds, was “ the Excellent Bishop Bur- 
net,” who was regarded by the Puritans here as a “ Masterly 
Hand.” ** Most of the clergy spoke highly of the mildly Armin- 
ian Dr. Tillotson and Isaac Barrow, the younger. Among the 
contemporary English bishops who were quoted with pious 
respect were William Beveridge, George Hall, Edward Stil- 
lingfleet, and Edward Reynolds. Important writers of less in- 
terest to our purpose only because they are not encountered 
so often are Daniel Whitby of Unitarian leanings, William 
Gurnall, the witty and playful Tom Fuller, the “ ingenious ” 
John Norris, and that George Cheyne whose mixture of New- 
ton and theology attracted Cotton Mather. Regardless of re- 
ligion respect was accorded such scholars as Bishop Simon 
Patrick, “ the great master of Jewish learning,” and Hum- 
phrey Prideaux, the Orientalist. Lesser lights in this class 
were the philologist, Francis Junius; the classical scholar, An- 
thony Blackwall; and the biblical critic, Dr. John Lightfoot. 
Some of these men were too modern and too liberal for 


16 In the dockets of the Massachusetts probate courts are many inventories 
of libraries which were not copied into the formal records. 

17 Jeremiah Wise, Rulers the Ministers of God (Boston, 1729) , 19; Eben- 
ezer Pemberton, The Divine <riginal (Boston, 1710) , 25. 
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Timothy Cutler, rector of Christ Church in Boston, and he 
reported with pleasure that some of the older Puritans had 
gone out to the college and “ forbade the Reading of Dr. 
Sherlock, Stillingfleet, Tillotson, Scot, etc.” ** He forgot, per- 
haps, that the loan of Anglican books by a Harvard tutor 
had been a step in his own apostasy from the New England 
Way.” 

More interesting, but far less influential, was the impact 
of continental religious thought upon the colonies. Not only 
were the great scholarly works, like those of the Buxtorff fam- 
ily in Hebrew literature, well known, but contemporary 
thought as well. Cotton Mather sought to improve his piety 
by reading the Saintes Conversations of Benedict Pictet 
(1655-1724), and other parsons quoted French and Swiss 
Protestants from Theodore Beza to John Rivett. As widely 
read as the works of any of the later Calvinists were those of 
the Jansenist, Blaise Pascal — particularly his Pensées — 
whom Ebenezer Pemberton of the Old South called “ One of 
the greatest Masters of Thought.” * 

Cotton Mather was the colonist most influenced by the 
trend of contemporary German religious thought. He greatly 
respected “the Learned Hornius” * and out of his slender 
salary saved enough to buy the ten volumes of Thomas Cru- 
sius, or Crenius. To him it seemed that the pietist movement 
offered a pleasing contrast to the uncertainty of the British 
+, dissenters; so he resolved to model his own thoughts on those 
of Boehm and Francke, and to “ animate the like Things” 
among his fellows.** His erstwhile opponent, Benjamin Col- 
man, was among those “ singularly gratified and edified” by 
the pietist works.” 
a8 Library of Congress Transcripts: Fulham Manuscripts, Massachusetts, 


Box 1, Numbers 48, 49. 
19 Massachusetts Historical Society: Henry Flynt, Manuscript Diary, u, 


20 Pemberton, The Divine Original, 1. 

21 Konrad Hornejus, a German liberal. Cotton Mather, The Serviceable 
Man (Boston, 1690) , 27. 

22 Mather, Diary, ui, 84. 

28 Mather, Diary, u, 407. 
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That iconoclastic school of biblical criticism represented 
by the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus of Spinoza and the 
Dictionnaire of Pierre Bayle seems to have made no impres- 
sion on the leaders of colonial thought, but the more ortho- 
dox Samuel Bochart was hailed as “ that learned French-man 
. . . by whose happy industry, more than any man’s, the 
Treasures in the Bowles of the Scriptures have been delved 
into.” * The Puritan clergy saw no objection to such criti- 
cism as the statement in Ames’s almanac for 1734 that if 
Joshua had literally made the sun stand still, the earth would 
have been consumed instantly, but they insisted on retaining 
the fundamentals of revealed religion, as did the contempo- 
rary quietists and pietists. Beginning with the 1720's, how- 
ever, Puritans and Anglicans alike began to complain that 
the laymen were being corrupted by a growing flood of works 
on “natural religion” and deism.** The importation of 
“Heresy and Infidelity” as the result of the “ languishing 
state of Religion ” in Europe was one of the chief complaints 
of Timothy Cutler.** “ Indeed the seeds of Infidelity are sow- 
ing among us by bad books imported and greedily bought 
and read by many who secretly countenance and disseminate 
corrupt principles and observing good men do much fear a 
plentiful Harvest.” ** He bewailed the corruption of those 
Congiegationalists with whom he had fought bitterly and 
complained that many good churchmen were led by these 
books to “ oppose Revelation and the sacred Doctrines of the 
Divinity of our Saviour, the necessity of the sacraments, 
the usefulness of creeds, etc.” ** Robert Breck, the father of 


24 Cotton Mather, The Way to Prosperity (Boston, 1690) , 2. 

25 Calvin R. Batchelder, History of the Eastern Diocese (Claremont, 1874) , 
I, 517. Unfortunately the names of these works can not be recovered, for book- 
sellers did not advertize them, and the small libraries of laymen were rarely 
inventoried. 

26 John Nichols, Illustrations of the Literary Histor; of the Eighteenth 
Century (London, 1817-1858) , Iv, 301-302. 

27 William S. Perry, Papers Relating to the History of the Church in 
Massachusetts (n. p., 1873) , 322. 

28 Perry, Papers Relating to the. History of the Church in Massachusetts, 
329- 
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the minister who was arrested for blasphemy at Springfield, 
had been reading the contemporary deist, John Toland.” 

That the revolutionary educational theories of Comenius 
and his English followers were pondered here is shown by 
the fact that “ Some of the Learned” informed the town of 
Boston “ of the easie and pleasant Rules and Methodes used 
in Some Schooles in Europe, where Schollars perhaps within 
the compass of one year, have attained to a Competent Pro- 
ficiency So as to be able to read, and discourse in Lattin.” 
Unfortunately the ideas of the European reformers did not 
take here, and New England failed to assume the lead in edu- 
cational practice that she achieved in other fields. 

The old Puritan idea that the reading of any but serious 
works was a sinful waste of time made the New Englander 
better read in history and travel than his European contem- 
porary, for those two subjects were his recreation. Some 
wealthy ministers, such as George Curwin of Salem, seem to 
have given London book-sellers a standing order for new 
works of this character.** Among the scores of titles to be found 
in inventories and advertisements, one finds such old stand- 
ards as Thomas Gage, Robert Lindsay, and Sir Henry Spel- 
man, and practically all of the newer works, as well. Claren- 
don was the most popular single work, offset by the Historical 
Collections of the Puritan, John Rushworth. Basil Kennett 
was the most popular writer on Roman history, and Arch- 
bishop John Potter, on Greek. Among the numerous memoirs 
those of Sir William Temple are most frequently encountered. 
Other popular contemporary historians were Robert Brady, 
Samuel Shuckford, and Paul de Rapin. Two years after its 
publication a sixteen-volume history of Europe, probably 
that by David Jones, was offered on the Boston market, and 
shortly after Chamberlain’s encyclopedia appeared in Lon- 
don, its articles were being reprinted in the Boston press. 

29 Robert Breck, The Only Method (Boston, 1728) , 15. 

30 Boston Town Records, 1700-1728 (Boston, 1883) , 78. 


81 Essex Institute: Curwin Manuscripts. The sale catalogue of Curwin’s 
library was printed and is perhaps the best list of such works. 
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Among the popular books of travel were such old standards 
as Purchas and the more recent accounts by Edmund Bohun, 
the Jesuit, Louis Lecompte, and many more that are now for- 
gotten. 

The new European works on science caused a profound 
intellectual revolution in New England in the years after 
1670. Such old standard works as those of Konrad Gesner 
(1516-1565) were freely criticized.** Newer works like those 
of the German chemist, Johann Rudolph Glauber, were or- 
dered from Europe by amateur scientists and were to be found 
in college studies.** Dr. Robert Smith was known for mathe- 
matics and optics, and Robert Plot was an ever handy au- 
thority.** By all odds the most popular single scientific work 
was the abridged edition of Boyle, on which at least one 
college student took careful notes.** Judge Sewall was dis- 
tressed at President Leverett’s defense of the “ Whistonian 
notion about the Flood” at the commencement of 1712,°* 
but the new astronomy and the new geology had already won 
a complete victory in spite of their conflicts with the Bible. 
In the field of applied science the efforts of the Royal Society 
to improve agriculture bore fruit (literally, we hope) as early 
as 1727.*° These new books caused the Puritan pessimism 
about worldly things to give way before a happy faith in the 
future, now that the world was “ daily encreasing in experi- 
mental Knowledge.” ** 

In the field of medicine it seems that the influence of im- 
migrants was slight but that of books, enormous. It is true , 
that contemporary references and surviving volumes indicate 


82 Boston News-Letter, February 19, 1730. 

83 5 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, vit, 511; 6 Collections, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, m1, 132. 

84 New-England Weekly Journal, September 4, 1727. 

85 Joseph Sewall (A. B. 1707), Manuscript notebook at the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 

8¢ 5 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, v-vu: Samuel Sewall, 
Diary, 11, 355- 

37 New-England Weekly Journal, October 16, 1727. 

88 New-England Weekly Journal, September 21, 1736. 
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that the commonest work on medicine was the ancient Cul- 
peppers London Dispensatory, which relied chiefly on sim- 
ples, Galen, and Hippocrates; but practising physicians knew 
also the works of William Salmon, George Castle, and Archi- 
bald Pitcairne, among their contemporaries. The epidemics 
of smallpox and throat distemper drove the colonists to 
search the latest European writings. Richard Bradley was 
quoted on the plague in Marseilles and Joseph Pitton de 
Tournefort on that in the Levant; while the latest London 
articles were reprinted in the New-England Weekly Journal. 
In the 1730's the name of Sydenham hung reverently on the 
lips of the members of the Boston Medical Society. 

The study of writings and libraries of obscure colonists 
shows that we must rewrite our old chapters on New Eng- 
land political thought. John Wise was only one of scores of 
Puritans who steeped themselves in European writings on the 
theory of government. “ The great Mr. Lock” was a favorite 
author, quoted by hard-money men against inflation and 
by the “old-charter” party against the powers which the 
royal governors exercised under the new. “ That great man 
Hugo Grotius” * was nearly as popular, and Puffendorf, 
Paul de Rapin, Fénelon’s Télémaque, and Selden were also 
quoted. Filmer was known through the attacks of his oppo- 
nents, although the Patriarcha itself is not mentioned. John 
Adams told Ezra Stiles that the preceding generations “ were 
acquainted with Harrington and drank deep of the System 
or Principles of the Oceana.” “ Machiavelli enjoyed a sur- 
prising amount of favor, and was quoted by John Bulkley, 
a Connecticut country parson, as “ one, who has deservedly 
obtained a place among those of the first Rank for Wisdom.” * 
In the election sermons, which stressed problems of govern- 
ment, the effect of such reading can be traced from the 
elucidation of the compact theory by Joseph Moss of Con- 
"89 John Hancock, The Prophet Jeremiah’s Resolution (Boston, 1734) , 18. 

«© The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles, F. B. Dexter, Editor, (New York, 


1901) , 1, 237. 
#1 John Bulkley, The Necessity of Religion (n. p., 1713), 19 and 38. 
J ey ty gi P 
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necticut as early as 1715 to Jared Eliot’s famous sermon of 
1738. 

Through the study of such works as the Lex Parliamentaria: 
Or a Treatise of the Law and Custom of the Parliaments of 
England, the opposition leaders in the colonial governments 
rediscovered the constitution®: history of England and used 
it against the royal authorities.** Current Whig writings were 
grist for their mill. It was asserted in the colonial press that 
the direct cause of the effort of the people of New Hampshire 
to capture the control of the finances of their government 
was the reprinting of certain English political tracts.“* The 
Boston press reprinted various Whiggish articles from Eng- 
lish periodicals. 

The means by which that surprising revolution in legal 
practice revealed by documents of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury was effected were advertized by a dozen colonial book- 
sellers. Among the common offerings were John Vaughan’s 
Reports, Michael Dalton’s Country Justice (which Judge 
Sewall carried in his saddlé-bags), Modern Reports, The 
Grand Abridgment of the Law, Judge Matthew Hales’s His- 
tory of the Common Law, The Tradesman’s Lawyer, William 
Nelson’s Justice of the Peace, Brown’s Entering Clerk, The 
Practick Part of the Law, and The Law of Executions. Con- 
servative people who preferred the biblical equity of the 
seventeenth century disliked these quibbling immigrants as 
they disliked the Scotch-Irish, but had to accept them because 
they, too, were needed by the growing colonies. 

When the musty odors of English law books began to per- 
meate all New England life, the fragrance of European belles- 
lettres was reviving the less practically minded. Some of the 
Puritans had never ceased to treasure the poetic art, but the 
majority, including even the usually liberal Cotton Mather, 
frowned upon it. Shortly after the turn of the century, how- 


42 New-England Weekly Journal, June 31, 1729; Boston Town Records, 
1700-1728, 15/7. . 
43 New-England Courant, December 24, 1722. 
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ever, the thin volumes of poetry nudged the fat folios of di- 
vinity and history to shove over, and in the advertisements 
of book-sellers assumed the dignity of a separate category of 
letters.“* When Jim Franklin arrived from England resolved 
to dazzle the old hymn-droners with the lights of the new 
literature, he was armed with Butler, Du Bartas, and Cowley 
among the poets and, among prose works, The Turkish Spy, 
The Art of Thinking, The Art of Speaking, The Reader, The 
Lover, The Ladies Pacquet Broke Open, A Tale of a Tub, 
and Shakespeare.“ He or his friends soon showed a knowl- 
edge of Dryden and Tom Durfey as well. Butler’s Hudibras 
won wide popularity in the years that followed, despite de- 
nunciations of the “ profane Wit” by the pious,** and was 
quoted and imitated in everything from the controversy over 
inflation to Parson John Danforth’s eulogies.** When Frank- 
lin was driven to Rhode Island and the battle of quotations 
subsided, the Puritan majority looked over the field and de- 
cided that they preferred Pope. For twenty years they praised 
him as the master translator of classic verse, quoted him as the 
final authority on metrical matters, and honored him with 
painful imitations. There were other New Englanders with 
whom Milton ranked next to the Bible and the Psalm Book, 
and some who offered up verses to “ that Divine Poet.” “ A 
Harvard student took great delight in the poems of Bu- 
chanan; * Cotton Mather paraphrased Milton;** and the 
editors of the New-England Weekly Journal quoted Dryden. 
These latter gentlemen honored Sir Richard Blackmore with 


44 Boston News-Letter, October 18, 1708, is the earliest example which has 
come to light. 

45 New-England Courant, July 2, 1722. 

46 New-England Courant, January 28, 1722/3. 

41 New-England Courant, February 25, 1722/3. 

48 Roll and Journal of Connecticut Service in Queen Anne’s War (Acorn 
Club, 1916) , 30. 

49 New-England Weekly Journal, August 21, 1727; Boston Weekly Re- 
hearsal, July 17, 1732. 

50 Massachusetts Historical Society: Manuscript Letters and Papers, 1701- 
1720, 71, 1, 152: Letter of Nathan Prince, December 11, 1718. 
51 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, xiu, 154-169. 
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half the issue of November 20, 1727. The number of less- 
known poets who were read can be judged from an ode which 
characterized, among others, the works of Waller, Denham, 
Prior, Granville, Watts, Congreve, Gay, Garth, Ticknell, 
Rowe, Young, Phillips, Chaucer, Spencer, Trap, and Eus- 
den.” Philip Sidney was known by the Arcadia. A long obitu- 
ary of Elizabeth Rowe pushed the European news and the 
governor from the lead position in the most conservative 
paper in the colonies, and was justified by the statement that 
“ The Name and Writings of Mrs. Rowe were so well known 
and loved in these American Woods, that these Honours to 
her Memory are but due from us.” * Two years after Stephen 
Duck had been discovered making poetry in the wilds of Wilt- 
shire, there was at least one Boston printing of his poems with 
an immediate sale of 1,200 copies. As early as 1723 Bishe’s 
Art of Poetry was quoted as if it were well known, and during 
the next fifteen years reprints of English critical essays crowd 
the colonial papers. Three-quarters of the space of the Cou- 
rant of December 16, 1723, is given over to such an article, as 
is all of the Weekly Rehearsal of March 20, 1732. Far from 
being frightened off by the fact that the impious Courant had 
championed poetry, the editors of the Journal reprinted one 
of the Courant articles (without acknowledgment) , clipped 
others from English papers, and wrote tentative imitations. 
Their argument was that poetry was not a wicked waste of 
time, for it refined thought and expression. 

The new prose literature of Europe other than the essays 
in periodicals made much less impression on the Puritan 


52 New-England Weekly Journal, December 30, 1728. 

53 Boston News-Letter, April 28, 1737. As the obituary was probably the 
work of a Boston minister who in his younger days had been personally smit- 
ten by the lady’s charm, it should probably be discounted. See Clifford K. 
Shipton, Sibley’s Harvard Graduates, 1v (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1933) , 122. 
There is no question of her popularity, however; see, for example, Thomas 
Prince, The Sovereign God (Boston, 1744) , 21. 

54 Boston Gazette, May 8, 1732; New-England Weekly Journal, March 27, 
1732. 

58 New-England Weekly Journal, June 29, 1730. 
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colonies. A reference in “ Father Abdy’s Will” suggests that 
Bunyan was known to even the lower classes.** Jonathan Ed- 
wards’s liking for Richardson seems to have been somewhat 
exceptional. A reprint of Mrs. Veal’s Apparition ™ and the 
use of the words “ Robinson Crusoe ” as the catch-title of a 
political pamphlet only two years after the appearance of 
that work in England suggest that Defoe was popular. Cotton 
Mather corresponded with him and thought of collaborating 
with him in a joint historical work. Montaigne’s Essays 
English’t by Charles Cotton appeared as early as 1725,"* and 
ten years later they were well enough known to be intel- 
ligently criticized.” 

Far more common than these works which are still highly 
regarded as literature were others of a lighter and less solid 
character. Franklin or his contributors quoted the rather brisk 
humor of Edward Ward (1667-1731) .” By 1725 plays and 
love letters had become definite categories in book lists, and 
a decade later the modernized Puritan could choose from col- 
lections “ of new Plays, Histories and Novels, written by the 
ablest Hands.” “ The Courant gave its readers “ The Life of 
Jonathan Wild ” in serial form, beginning only five months 
after that famous English criminal had been hanged.* The 
Journal ran serially a play entitled “ The London Merchant: 
or, the History of George Barnwell,” and printed extra im- 
pressions to sell as a set.“ The young Puritans could learn 
European ways from the Letters of Abelard and Heloise and 
from passionate French romances, which were apparently 
well known.” Neither inventories nor book-sellers ordinarily 


5¢ Rehearsal, January 3, 1732- 

57 Boston News-Letter, January 6, 1726. 

58 Library of Congress Transcripts: Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel Manuscripts, B 1, Part u. 

59 Boston Evening-Post, September 6, 1736. 

60 New-England Courant, January 4, 1725. 

1 Boston Evening-Post, February 7, 1737. 

62 New-England Courant, October 9, 1725, to January 1, 1725/6. 

63 New-England Weekly Journal, February 14 to March 6, 17332. 

+ New-England Weekly Journal, February 15, 1731. 
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recorded the names of the novels and romances, but one 
popular six-volume set included 


The Princess of Cleves; The Fair Maid of the Inn; The force 
of Friendship; The History of the Captive; The jealous Estra- 
maduran; The Marriage of Belfegor; Zayde; Monsieur Huet's 
Letter to Monsieur Segrais; Don Carlos; History of Belfegor, etc. 
The curious Impertinent; The prevalence of Blood; The Liberal 
Lover; The Beautiful Turk; The happy Slave; The Rival Ladies; 
The History of the Spaniards against the Republick of Venice; 
The little Gypsy: Ethelinda; The Amours of Count Pulviano 
and Elionera; Scanderbeg the Great; The Life of Castruccio 
Castracani of Lucca; The Loves of Osmin and Duraxa; The 
Spanish Lady of England; The Lady Cornelia; and The false 
Dutchess.* 


Every phase of the great revolution in New England life 
which occurred between King Philip's War and the Great 
Awakening shows its debt to European letters. The frontier 
was not much more than the field in which the seeds were 
planted. Had the Puritan not been an avid reader, he would 
have remained much like the Boer of the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State. Bad as was the literature he produced in 
his first leisure, it would have been worse without European 
models. In science and medicine he could have done nothing 
by himself. His political creed would have remained the ob- 
stinate provincialism of the Elisha Cookes had he not learned 
from Locke and the rest a philosophy to canonize his needs. 
We have paid too much attention to the handful of human 
immigrants and not enough to those which arrived on these 
shores clad in solid calf or gaudy paper jackets. 


65 Boston Evening-Post, February 21, 1737. 














HUSBANDRY IN COLONIAL NEW ENGLAND 
ROBERT R. WALCOTT 


HE passengers on the Arbella, the Mary and John, and 
the numerous other vessels that dropped anchor in Mas- 
sachusetts Bay during the 1630's must have looked with in- 
tense curiosity on this strange new world. Could they win this 
woody land to tillage? Could they raise their English corn 
here, grow orchards and gardens, find grass for their cattle? 
For although some few of the emigrants were gentlemen, 
tradesmen, or artificers, “ yet were the greater part of the peo- 
ple wholly devoted to the Plow.” * Husbandry had been their 
calling in Old England, and husbandry was to be their calling 
in New England, though the thick woods and the rough and 
unimproved lands made their former experience and knowl- 
edge of very little service. 
Some of their doubts had already been answered by earlier 
arrivals. “ Thus much I can affirme in generall,” Thomas 
Graves had written, 


that I neuer came in a more goodly Country in all my life, 
all things considered: if it hath not at any time beene manured 
and husbanded, yet it is very beautifull in open Lands, mixed 
with goodly woods, and againe open plaines, in some places fiue 
hundred Acres, some places more, some lesse, not much trouble- 
some for to cleere for the Plough to goe in, no place barren, but 
on the tops of the Hils. . . . I neuer saw except in Hungaria, 
vnto which I alwayes paralell this countrie, in all our most re- 
spects, for euery thing that is heere eyther sowne or planted 
prospereth far better then in old England.* 


According to Higginson, who wrote the same year, New 
England was 


. - . fit for Pasture, or for Plow or meddow ground, as Men 
please to employ it: though all the Countrey bee as it were a 
1 Edward Johnson, Wonder-Working Providence (Andover, Massachu- 


setts, 1867), 163. 
2 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, tx, 318. 
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thicke Wood for the generall, yet in diuers places there is much 
ground cleared by the Indians, and especially about the Planta- 
tion [Salem]: and I am told that about three miles from vs a 
Man may stand on a little hilly place and see divers thousands 
of acres of ground as good as need to be, and not a Tree in the 
same. . . . the aboundant encrease of Corne proues this Countrey 
to bee a wonderment. Thirtie, fortie, fiftie, sixtie, are ordinarie 
here: yea losephs encrease in Agypt is out-stript here with vs. 
Our planters hope to haue more then a hundred fould this yere: 
and all this while I am within compasse; what will you say of 
two hundred fould and vpwards? It is almost incredible what 
great gaine some of our English Planters haue had by our Indian 
Corne.* 


While these men, according to Thomas Dudley, “ wrote 
somewhat hyperbolically of many things here ” * others went 
to the opposite extreme. “ This soil is like your woodland in 
England,” wrote one, “ best at first, yet afterwards grows more 
barren. . . . Hay, we have here of the low lands, such as it is, 
which, in my opinion, is inferior in goodness to our reed and 
sedge in England, for it is so devoid of nutritive vertue, that 
our beasts grow lousy with feeding upon it.” * One gentle- 
woman disposed of the soil, climate, and all in a single crisp 
sentence: “ The air of the country is sharp, the rocks many, 
the trees innumerable, the grass little, the winter cold, the 
summer hot, the gnats in summer biting, the wolves at mid- 
night howling.” * 

When contemporaries differed so greatly, it is difficult for 
posterity to arrive at the truth. Doubtless, as the same gentle- 
woman suggested, the glowing accounts were written in 
“ strawberry time,” the discouraging reports when “ the eyes 
of the writers were so fixed on their old English chimney tops, 

3 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, Lxu, 

4 1 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, vim, 43: Letter from 
Thomas Dudley to the Countess of Lincoln, 1630. 

5 Thomas Hutchinson, The History of . . . Massachusets-Bay (Boston, 
1764) , 1, 482-483, quoting an anonymous manuscript of 1637. 


¢ Hutchinson, History of . . . Massachusets-Bay, 1, 484, quoting an anony- 
mous manuscript. 
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that the smoke put them out.” * A considerable extent of land 
had been cleared, and here and there, especially in the valleys 
of the larger rivers, there were “ rich and fruitful spots of 
land, such as they call interval land, in levels and champaign 
ground, without trees or stones.” * To the English settlers, 
nevertheless, New England was a wooded wilderness of oak- 
timbered upland, pine barren, and swamp. 

This grandfather of a forest must not be confused with its 
puny New England descendants of to-day. In the uplands the 
graceful columns of its trees rose to a height of twenty or 
thirty feet before spreading forth branches. Absence of under- 
growth made the wide aisles of the woodlands beautiful. 
Twice a year, “ at the Spring, and the fall of the leafe,” * the 
Indians were accustomed to “ fire the Countrey,” burning the 
underbrush and the younger trees, so that the woods were 
“thin of Timber in many places, like our Parkes in Eng- 
land.” ** The English found this enveloping forest not only 
attractive but useful. It was, after all, not an impenetrable 
barrier, for in many places one could ride through it on horse- 
back; while within its borders the husbandman found fodder 
for his herds of swine and cattle." The soil was apparently 
a mixture of clay and sand “ fattened by the continual fall 
of leaves from the trees growing thereon.” * This “ fatten- 
ing” was the top-soil of leaf-mould which, as many of the 
early settlers observed, covered the ground “to a spit’s 
depth.” ** Despite this advantage one finds it difficult to im- 


7 Hutchinson, History of . . . Massachusets-Bay, 1, 483. 

8 2 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, v, 22: Chapter v of Wil- 
liam Hubbard, A General History of New England (Boston, 1848). See, 
also, Publications, Colonial Society of Massachusetts, vi: Albert Matthews, 
“ The Topographical Terms ‘ Interval * and ‘ Intervale,” 137-151. 

® Thomas Morton, The New English Canaan, C. F. Adams, Editor, (Bos- 
ton, 1883), 172. 

10 Johnson, Wonder-Working Providence, 56. See, also, William Wood, 
New-England’s Prospect (Boston, 1865), and Morton, New English Canaan. 

11 Wood, New-England’s Prospect, 12. 

12 Hutchinson, History of . . . Massachusets-Bay, 1, 482, quoting an 
anonymous manuscript. 

18 Mourt’s Relation, H. M. Dexter, Editor, (Boston, 1865), 10. A spit 
equalled about a foot. 
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agine New England as the husbandman’s paradise eloquently 
described by Wood, Higginson, and Graves. The bottom 
lands with their alluvial soil were fertile, but too often 
flooded for any use but wet meadow; the “ plowable plaines ” 
were often dry and sandy; the “ Rocky places,” though more 
fruitful, were less easy to till; and the rich top-soil of the 
woods was useless until the husbandman had cleared it of its 
timber. 

In choosing sites for their plantations the English were 
naturally led to the rivers. There they found salt or fresh 
marsh, meadow or intervale, and perhaps an occasional In- 
dian clearing. There they established their village commu- 
nities strangely like those of medieval England. Closely knit 
groups of families who had been neighbors and co-religionists 
in England banded together, formed a church, and founded a 
plantation. As the older settlements grew too populous, and 
the desirable meadowland and intervale became scarce, new 
villages arose, but all bore the same stamp. The new planters, 
like their predecessors, were associated in compact groups, 
each with its knot of leaders, and often its minister. Some of 
these pioneers were late comers, such as the emigrants who 
left Cambridge to settle the Connecticut Valley. Others were 
colonizers from the older settlements, like the Roxbury 
families that founded Woodstock. 

These New England towns were not only political bodies 
but religious associations, units of defense against the savage, 
and corporate landholders. The general court ordinarily 
granted land, not to individuals, but to communities. A tract 
of land was given to a group of men who possessed the confi- 
dence of the authorities. These men undertook to settle their 
grant in accordance with the general principles laid down by 
the court. These original grantees were known as the “ pro- 
prietors ” — a term that presents some difficulties. Apparently 
the proprietors formed a quasi-corporation which managed 
local land in the name of the town. Each proprietor had a 
right of “ commonage,” that is, of pasturing on a common — 
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a right that could be bequeathed or conveyed like property. 
In practice the proprietors, or “ commoners,” were often the 
whole body of inhabitants, but in theory there was a distinc- 
tion, evidenced in many cases by the separate meetings and 
records of the two bodies. 

The proprietors followed so many varying rules and prac- 
tices in dividing the common-land of the town that it will be 
convenient merely to sketch in the general outlines. In a long 
series of divisions each commoner was allotted his home-lot, 
meadow, and upland. Newcomers and inhabitants who were 
not commoners (for there were such) received grants also, but 
usually without commonage. The basis of division was equal- 
ity only in exceptional cases. Several criteria were used ordi- 
narily. The inhabitants’ “ quality,” their estate, the number 
in the family, the number of cattle — all these considerations 
played a part. In the majority of cases the town records have 
little to say about the basis of the first divisions — perhaps 
because the first allotments were made before the days of 
regular records; perhaps because those first pages where such 
matters would be found are just the ones which have become 
torn or illegible. 

In the records of Reading, however, there is an unusually 
specific reference to such a division. In 1647 the town ordered 


. . - that there shall bee a genrall devision of land and meadow, 
according to parsons [persons] and cattell; for evari parson tow 
akers, and to evari beste one aker; and he, whose estate will not 
amount to tenne akers, shall have tenne akers; and no man to 
exsede twenti akers; and so for medow, he, whose estate will not 
amount to fife akers, shall have fife akers; and so evari man ac- 
cording to parsons and estate, — tow akers for a parson, and one 
for a beaste.** 


In this case the mathematical formula is unusually simple, 
but the procedure, based on persons and on cattle, with a 
minimum allotment, is typical. 


14 Lilley Eaton, Genealogical History of the Town of Reading (Boston, 
1874) , 6. 
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While most of the grants of the general court were made to 
groups of proprietors, some were to individuals. In considera- 
tion of their “ adventure ” in the company or of their services 
to the community, and, to a lesser degree, of their ability to 
improve land, various leading men were given private estates. 
Only half a dozen of these grants were over a thousand 
acres; ** a few received over five hundred acres; but the ma- 
jority of the grantees received only about half that amount. 
The same principles were followed by the towns in voting 
“farms” ** to their minister and leading gentry. These pri- 
vate grants must not be instanced as the beginning of great 
accumulations of landed property, however, for the number 
of large holdings was extremely limited, and the extent of the 
largest New England estates was small in comparison with the 
plantations of the southern colonies and the patroonships of 
New-Netherland. 

Even more marked were the differences between the land 
system of New England and that of the mother country. 
There the agricultural classes — landed gentry, yeomanry, 
tenant-farmers, and landless laborers — were clearly distin- 
guished, and each included a considerable portion of the 
population. In New England practically every husbandman 
was a freeholder. The magistrates and gentry had a few hun- 
dred acres each — tracts too small and not valuable enough 
to be called estates. Nor did the owners form a class of landed 
gentry. Some few families rented portions of these acres, and 
the more well-to-do husbandmen sometimes employed ser- 
vants; but, speaking broadly, nearly every New England colo- 
nist tilled his own land, with the help, of course, of his 
family. 

This typical villager was a hard-working, conscientious 
farmer, but he had little time or inclination to novel methods. 
The very climate made experimentation difficult. During the 


15 Isaac Johnson’s representatives, Mr. Nowell, Mr. Saltonstall, Mrs. Win- 
throp, and Governor Cradock. 

16 That is, tracts of land on the borders of the village and usually double 
or triple the acreage allotted to the average commoner. 
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long winter months, while snow and frost kept possession of 
his fields, he could hardly dress or plow them as he might 
have done in England." Instead, he employed his time in 
caring for the stock, threshing last season's corn, cutting tim- 
ber and firewood, mending the barn, and the like. When snow 
and frost had gone, there ensued a period of hurried activity 
hardly more conducive to improvements. Manuring, fencing, 
plowing, harrowing, planting, sowing, haying, and harvest, 
crowded the summer months and left the husbandman hardly 
an interval for the care of his herds and orchards.** Of what 
use to him was the advice of Worlidge and Markham and the 
other English theorists, when what little time and labor he 
could spare must go toward clearing another acre or two for 
the future? 

In a certain sense clearing land was an improvement. It 
was the most obvious way to increase the yield of the earth. 
Each settler had a few acres of open meadow, and an acre or 
two of tilth in the “ common Corne field,” but his lots in the 
later divisions were almost always wooded. To improve them, 
he must clear them —and that was no inconsiderable task. 
The local records shed rather a curious light on this subject. 
In one case the town granted two acres of common swamp to 
each of nine men “on condiccion that they cleare it for 
meadow with in five yeares, or else to returne againe to the 
Towne common as before this grant.” ** As a rule, however, 
the town authorities, far from encouraging the wholesale fell- 
ing of trees, took the most careful precautions against it — as 
though there were a scarcity of timber in New England as in 
the home country.” The townsmen had to obtain special per- 
mission to fell trees growing on the commons or highways. 

17 Sometimes, however, the more able farmers “ cross-plowed” in the 
winter months, during convenient thaws. See The Diary of Thomas Minor, 
of Stonington, Connecticut: 1653-1684, S. H. Miner and G. D. Stanton, Jr., 
Editors, (New London, Connecticut, 1899) , 6-7. 

18 Jeremy Belknap, The History of New-Hampshire (Boston, 1792), m1, 
TS The Records of the Town of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1630-1703 
(Cambridge, 1901) , 154- 20 But see below, page 225. 
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Conservation of handy firewood, “ clobbard” trees, and 
lumber for the cooper and the wheelwright was of more im- 
mediate concern than the enlargement of the village planting- 
fields. For instance, the town of Groton had to be petitioned 
before it would grant “ to William Longley, Jr., that he shall 
have liberty to fell those trees, that stand by his farm, shading 
his corn, to the sum of three or four.” ** Permission was neces- 
sary in this case because the trees stood on a town way. These 
restrictions on cutting timber were carefully enforced, even 
in cases where the town must have benefited by the unauthor- 
ized “ stroy” of trees. In Cambridge, for example, “ Samuel 
Goffe being convicted of disorderly falling and takeing away 
sundry loades of wood, from the towne lott in the ox pasture 
is ordered to pay to the vse of the towne fiften shilling.” ** 

While the timber on the commons was a matter of concern 
to the town fathers, the trees on the settler’s own property 
were none of their business, and the husbandman was free to 
clear his lands as best he could. Jeremy Belknap gives an ac- 
count of the various methods practised in New Hampshire in 
his day. He wrote in the 1790's, but it is not unreasonable to 
assume that the methods of clearing land which he describes 
differed little from the technique worked out by the pioneers 
of the first generation. “ The easiest and cheapest method was 
originally learned of the Indians,” he wrote, 


. who never looked very far forward in their improvements. 
The method is that of girdling the trees; which is done by making 
a circular incision through the bark, and leaving them to die 
standing. This operation is performed in the summer, and the 
ground is sowed in August, with winter rye, intermixed with 
grass. The next year, the trees do not put forth leaves, and the 
land having yielded a crop, becomes fit for pasture. This method 
helps poor settlers a little the first year; but the inconvenience of 
it is, that if the trees are left standing, they are continually break- 
ing and falling with the wind, which endangers the lives of cattle; 

21 Groton town records, quoted in Caleb Butler, History of the Town of 


Groton, Including Pepperell, and Shirley (Boston, 1848) , 34-35- 
22 Records of . . . Cambridge, 131. 
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and the ground being constantly encumbered by the falling trees, 
is less fit for mowing.** 


The more able sort of husbandmen, therefore, apparently 
preferred to cut down all the trees without exception. In 
Belknap’s time the felled trees were cut, piled, and burned, if 
the land was designed for planting. If intended for pasture, 
the trees were fired where they fell, and the trunks left to 
rot, “ which, in time, turn to good manure, and the pasture is 
durable.” * Possibly the same procedure was followed in the 
seventeenth century, although such wholesale waste seems 
rather inconsistent with that century's solicitude for timber. 
At all events the trees were cut down or killed, and the land 
burnt, leaving a desolate tract of blackened stumps, half-burnt 
logs, loose soil, and ashes. 

Late in the eighteenth century, some farmers in Gilman- 
town, New Hampshire, made the epoch-making discovery 
that Indian corn could be successfully raised among the burnt 
logs without the use of the plow.** In the seventeenth century, 
however, plowing was considered absolutely necessary. Be- 
cause no plow could pass among the roots and stumps of 
newly cleared land it must remain pasture until the slow 
work of “ taking up stubs " was completed, for the first settlers 
“ thought themselves obliged to stubb all Staddle.” * Oddly 
enough the problem of removing boulders is never men- 
tioned, but that hard work must have been necessary, too. 

During the winter and early spring the prudent husband- 
man might occupy himself with clearing and manuring his 
land; but, as February wore on, and the ground softened, he 
would do well to give over that work and look to his plowing, 
which was usually done in March. His plow was a clumsy and 
rather primitive instrument. The important parts, the share 


23 Belknap, New-Hampshire, m1, 131. 

24 Belknap, New-Hampshire, 1, 132. 

25 Belknap, New-Hampshire, m1, 137. 

26 Jared Eliot, Essays on Field-Husbandry in New-England (Boston, 
1760) , 1. 
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and the coulter, were of iron, but the rest of the plow was of 
wood, with a main beam needlessly large and cumbersome. 
The plow was guided by the husbandman, and drawn with 
chains by yoked oxen — two, four, or eight of them. A good 
strong team was certainly needed for breaking ground, espe- 
cially if it were for the first time. “This ground is in some 
places of a soft mould, and easie to plow,” William Wood 
wrote, but “ in other places so tough and hard, that I have 
seene ten Oxen toyled, their Iron chaines broken, and their 
Shares and Coulters much strained.” ** Probably such an ex- 
perience was not uncommon. When a neighbor plowed the 
minister’s lot in Milton, for example, he joined the oxen of 
another neighbor to his own team of four.** Next year a horse 
and the minister’s mare proved adequate. 

Fortunately for the husbandman the acres to be plowed 
were but a fraction of what he owned. His holdings were not 
a separate and compact farm like those with which we are fa- 
miliar. The home-lots with their houses, their gardens, and 
“ backesides,” were grouped together in the village. The 
meadow-land, kept for hay, was divided among the villagers 
and fenced. The land suitable neither for plow-land nor 
meadow was left in common, serving for wood-lot, and pasture 
for the town herd. In the case of arable land the procedure 
varied from town to town. In general, it was a modification 
of the “ open-field ” system of the Middle Ages. The portions 
of townland most obviously suited for tillage were divided 
into three or four large “ planting feildes,” as in the medieval 
village, but the strip-system and the rigid crop-rotation of the 
Middle Ages was not followed out. Each inhabitant owned a 
certain number of acres in the “ old Feild,” the “ planting 
Feild,” or the “ West Feild.” His “ propriety ” was roughly 
marked with “ land markes,” usually stakes, but was not en- 
closed. Instead, the whole field was fenced with a “ common 
pale.” 


27 Wood, New-England’s Prospect, 14. 
28 Albert K. Teele, The History of Milton, Massachusetts, 1640-1887 
(Boston, 1887), Appendix B, 648: Peter Thacher’s diary for March 23, 1682. 
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In the medieval village the rotation of crops in the three 
fields was fixed by the community. Each field lay fallow one 
year, was sown with wheat or rye the following year, then 
plowed and sown with barley, oats, or beans the third year. 
In New England there was considerably more individual 
management. Sometimes the town voted “that the Ox- 
pasture be made plow-land,” but ordinarily the proprietors 
of each field or “ quarter” made their own decision. The 
same crop was not always sown in each particular common 
field. In New Haven, for example, “ Mr. Davenport pro- 
pownded that men would sow one and the same grayne in 
their quarters,” but the suggestion was not approved,” and 
the settlers continued to sow whatever crop they pleased. 

Sometimes the proprietors of the common fields divided on 
the more important question as to whether the field should be 
planting-ground or pasture. The towns around Boston al- 
lowed the minority of the proprietors to go their own way 
independently, even after a vote, provided they fenced their 
part of the common field to prevent the straying of cattle from 
pasture into planting-ground.” For a time the general court 
allowed this practice, but in 1643 it ordered, “ for preventing 
disorder in corne feilds which are inclosed in common,” “ that 
those who have the greater quantity in such feilds shall have 
power to order the whole, notwithstanding any former order 
to the contrary.” ™ 

Since much of the planting was done on virgin soil, there 
was less necessity for rotation of crops than in England. Com- 
mon fields were sown with wheat or rye year after year, varied 
with oats or barley; but seldom allowed to lie fallow. In the 
Narragansett country, where the land “ seemeth to be farre 
worse then the ground of the Massachusett,” the Indians 
followed the primitive two-field system, leaving half the land 


29 Records of . . . New Haven, C. J. Hoadly, Editor, (Hartford, 1857), 
20 Boston Record Commissioners, Iv, 49-50. 


81 Records ...of Massachusetts Bay, Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, Editor, 
(Boston, 1853), 1, 39. 
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to lie fallow each year. This practice, however, was quite out 
of the ordinary. John Winthrop, Jr., speaks of it as a curios- 
ity.** Although Indian corn exhausted the fertility of New 
England soil, fertilizing with fish proved a more acceptable 
way to repair the loss than fallowing. 

The first crop raised by the English in New England was 
Indian corn. At Plymouth and in Massachusetts Bay the earli- 
est settlers planted for several years with neither plows nor 
oxen. It was impossible to plant English grain with no better 
implement than the hoe, but the Lord was pleased to favor 
his chosen people. He created Indian corn for their especial 
benefit,** sent alewives * swarming up the streams just when 
manure was needed, and commanded the savages (normally 
soldiers of the Devil) to teach the Puritans how to plant and 
cultivate the unfamiliar grain. Having no plows they fell to 
tearing up the roots and bushes with their hoes, and, when 
they had broken up the ground, they planted their Indian 
corn, setting it in hills “five foote asunder” with five or 
six grains to a hill.** From the Indians they learned that “ ex- 
cepte they gott fish and set with it (in these old grounds) it 
would come to nothing”; ** so weirs were set in the creeks, 
and cart-loads of alewives were netted every spring to be used 
in fattening the ground. Catching and setting the fish was 
the work of but a few days — the difficulty came in keeping 
the fish in the ground. Winslow complains that Indian corn 
“will not be procured without good labour and diligence, 
especially at seed time, when it must also be watched by night 
to keep the wolves from the fish, till it be rotten, which will 
be in fourteen days.” ** Alewives proved just as tasty to village 
dogs as to wolves. In Ipswich it was ordered “ that all doggs, 

82 4 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, vi, 515. 


33 Johnson, Wonder-Working Providence, 83. 

84 Pomolobus pseudoharengus, not a herring, but a related fish. 

85 Johnson, Wonder-Working Providence, 83. 

86 William Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation, 1620-1647, W. C. 
Ford, Editor, (Boston, 1912) , 1, 215. 

87 2 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, x: Edward Winslow, 
“Good Newes from New England ”- (London, 1624), 101. 
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for the space of three weeks after the publishinge thereof, 
shall have one legg tyed up. . . . If a man refuse to tye up 
his dogg’s legg, and hee bee found scraping up fish in the 
corne field, the owner shall pay 12s.” * 

The “ discovery ” of Indian corn was important. The new 
grain became a staple crop of every section of the country 
and continued so throughout the century. The fields of “ In- 
dian” became a characteristic feature of New England hus- 
bandry — the only feature that really differentiated it from 
that of Old England. The general introduction of this new 
crop in so short a time was remarkable. True, it involved no 
revolution in technique such as followed the use of turnips 
and clover; but, while it took over a century for these new 
root-crops and grasses to establish themselves in England, the 
tall stalks of maize might be seen around New England vil- 
lages the very year of their founding. 

Indian seed-time began in April and continued until the 
middle of May.** According to tradition, the farmers had a 
rule, “ said to be borrowed from the aboriginals, which is, 
to plant corn when the leaves of the white oak begin to 
appear.” *° By the end of May the tender shoots began to 
appear and demand attention. “ Now mind weeding your 
Indian corn” warns the New England Almanack for May,” 
and, hoe in hand, the husbandman and his sons repaired to 
the fields to strike down the weeds already flourishing among 
the hills of corn. One service more was required before the 
corn was to ripen. As the stalks shot up, earth had to be piled 
around their base; otherwise the young corn would be blown 

88 Ipswich records, May, 1644, quoted in Thomas Franklin Waters, 
Ipswich in the Massachusetts Bay Colony: 1633-1700 (Ipswich, 1905), 1, 76. 
See, also, Records of . . . Cambridge, 83. 

39 All the dates for seed-time, harvest, etc., are given in the old style, as 
they appear in the seventeenth-century documents. The dates are thus ten 
days earlier than they would be if given in the new style. 

40 Samuel Deane, New England Farmer, or Georgical Dictionary (Boston, 
1790) , 142-143. 

41 Samuel Clough, New England Almanack, 1702. Curiously enough, 


this is the only one of the numerous almanacs from 1646 to 1715 that contains 
farmers’ notes. The times were not yet ripe for the Old Farmer’s. 
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flat by the summer storms. At the latter end of June this 
work was begun, and in July 


The toilsome labouring working swain 
Now with his hoe doth take great pain 
To finish hilling Indian grain. 


The harvest was late—in September ordinarily, if the 
summer had been warm; often in October; while in 1641 
“The summer past was very cool and wet, so as much Indian 
corn never ripened, though some stood till the zoth of this 
month [November].” ** When the ears had been picked, 
husked, and threshed, some were carted to the nearest market 
town, some went for rates, and some to the mill to be ground 
into meal for the housewife. What remained was stored in the 
attic or the barn against the coming winter. 

While Indian corn was the chief stay of the colonists, 
“ being the most natural product of the climate,” “ the colo- 
nists tried to raise English grain from the very first. Winslow 
thought that if they “ had cattle to till the ground, it would 
be more profitable and better agreeable to the soil, to sow 
wheat, rye, barley, peas, and oats, than to set maize’; * but 
the early attempts to raise English corn at Plymouth were 
unsuccessful “*— probably because the seed (never very 
good) had been ruined on the voyage over. The seed sent 
over by the Massachusetts Bay Company must have been 
better, for in 1633 “a small gleane of Rye was brought to 
the Court as the first fruits of English graine, at which this 
poore people greatly rejoyced to see the Land would beare 
a © 


With wheat and rye, spring sowing was the exception, not 


42 Clough, New England Almanack, 1702, for July. 


43 John Winthrop, History of New England, James Savage, Editor, (Bos- 
ton, 1826), 1, 44. 

44 6 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, 1 and m: Letter-Book of 
Samuel Sewall, 1, 165. 

45 Winslow, “ Good Newes,” 101. 

46 Bradford, Plymouth, 1, 215-216. 

47 Johnson, Wonder-Working Providence, 62. 
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the rule, in Old England; so the colonists naturally planted 
these grains in the fall and left the seed to the tender mercies 
of the New England winter. It was soon discovered that al- 
though all sorts of grain sown in the spring were found to 
grow pretty naturally, the cold often proved so extreme as 
to kill that which was committed to the ground before win- 
ter.“* For this reason spring sowing was adopted as a rule, 
but winter wheat remained common, especially in Connecti- 
cut, and winter rye even more so. The usual seed-time, then, 
was April, and the harvest, August; but while the seasons 
might be different in New England, the grain was “ English,” 
and men sowed and harvested it as they had in the home 
country since before the Norman Conquest. 

The seed was sown broadcast and certainly harrowed in, 
although the number of harrows in New England was as- 
tonishingly small, judging from the inventories. Perhaps one 
or two harrows did service for a whole community. More 
likely each husbandman had his home-made implement of 
brush and saplings, which would serve well enough, but 
would not be considered of sufficient value to be recorded in 
the inventory of his estate. How the seed, once in the ground, 
was preserved from the crows and blackbirds must be left to 
the imagination. The birds must have been a nuisance, for 
one town “ voted a bounty of two pence a head for black- 
birds killed between May 1, and the middle of June,” “ but 
we do not know what form the seventeenth-century “ scare 
crow ” assumed. Weeding was done in June — not earlier, for 


Who weeds in May 
Throws all away. 


In August when the grain was ripe, it was harvested with 
the traditional sickle, bound in sheaves, and carried to the 
barn. In the seventeenth century all the carting was done 
with the picturesque two-wheeled ox-cart, sometimes called 


48 Hubbard, General History of New England, t, 23. 
49 Eaton, Reading, 39, quoting the town records of 1693. 
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a “ tumbril.” The interesting specimen in the Farm Museum 
at Hadley, Massachusetts, dates from the eighteenth century, 
but it must be very like those used in the preceding period. 

Once in the barn the grain often waited for months before 
being threshed. The New England barn was neither very 
commodious nor very conveniently arranged considering the 
great variety of uses to which it was put. It was often attached 
to the house, a rather dangerous practice — so much so that 
one town ordered that, “there being manni sad acsidantes 
in the Contree by fire, to the great damning of manny, by 
joining of barnes and haystackes to dwelling houwses, tharfor 
no barne nor haystacke shall be set within six polles of anni 
dwelling howse opon panillte of twentie shillings.” * The 
dimensions must have been small, for the same town, having 
ordered “ the old ministerial barn” to be pulled down, re- 
placed it with a presumably larger structure only twenty 
feet square." The barn doors were undoubtedly placed in 
the middle, as in Old England. The far superior arrangement 
of doors at the end was a later development borrowed from 
the Pennsylvania Dutch; but the old practice persisted so 
long among New Englanders that in the Western Reserve of 
Ohio barns of this type are still spoken of as built in the 
“ New England way.” 

The barn must have been a crowded place. Plows, tools, 
harness, and odds and ends were often stored there; and what 
space remained was filled, if not with hay, at least with fes- 
tooned ears of seed-corn, grain already ground, and grain 
that remained still to be threshed. During the colder months 
the barn was made ready for threshing. The threshing-floor 
was somehow cleared, and the sheaves of wheat or rye beaten 
with flails. The winnowing was usually done with corn-fans, 
often imported from England. Judge Sewall records an order 


5° Eaton, Reading, 8, quoting the town records. 

51 Eaton, Reading, 31. This was in 1685. However, it is difficult to gen- 
eralize on the size of the barns. The Cambridge records mention barns 18, 20, 
26, 30, and even one 40 feet long. The most common size referred to is thirty 
feet in length: Records of . . . Cambridge, 214 ff. 
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for “five duzen of Middleing Wickar Fans to fan Corn 
with,” * and notes afterwards that “ though the party writt 
for midling Fans yet he complains these are too little.”” Those 
who did not fan their corn simply tossed it from one porch 
of the barn to the other — the chaff flying well across, but the 
wheat falling in the middle. Finally the grain was cleaned, 
usually with a sieve, and the straw saved for thatching, a fine 
art which lasted in New England into the next century. 

A plentiful harvest of English grain was a cause for much 
rejoicing, for the summer’s labor often came to naught, “ so 
many enemies doth the Lord arm against our daily bread, 
that we might know we are to eat it in the sweat of our 
brows.” * Sometimes the pigeons came in such flocks — 
“ above ten thousand in one flock ” — that they “ beat down, 
and eat up a very great quantity of all sorts of English 
grain.” ** Other years the caterpillars descended in such num- 
bers that “the Cart-wheels in their passage were painted 
green with running over the great swarms of them.” * This 
pest first appeared in 1646, and in that year “ greatly de- 
voured barly.” In 1649 it reappeared; in 1665, although 
“ making such a noise in the air that travellers must speak 
loud to hear one another,” they “ only seized upon the trees 
in the wilderness”; * and the next year (1666) the grain 
again escaped, although the orchards suffered. Hull re- 
ferred to these pests as “ flying caterpillars,” * but their 
periodic appearance (they came again in 1687) * strengthens 
the supposition that they were locusts, possibly the “ seven 
year” variety. 

Pigeons and locusts were only occasional visitors, but the 

52 Letter-Book of Samuel Sewall, 1, 67. 

58 Winthrop, History, 1, 94- 

54 Winthrop, History, u, 94. 

55 Johnson, Wonder-Working Providence, 214. 

8¢ Transactions and Collections, American Antiquarian Society, m: “ Di- 
ary of John Hull,” 218. 

57 Boston Record Commissioners, vi: “ Records of Reverend Samuei Dan- 
forth,” 204. 

88 “ Diary of John Hull,” 218. 
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mice, like the poor, were always with the settlers, and in 
early New England they spent many a comfortable winter 
on the grain stored in the barns.” In the sixties a more 
serious danger appeared. “ About this time began the blast- 
ing of the wheat to be perceived.” “ Summer after summer 
it pleased God to smite the wheat, and the “ mildew ” lasted 
on throughout the eighteenth century, when it was attributed, 
no longer to God, but to the barberry-bush. 

The blast wrought the greatest havoc in the wheat. The rye 
was often damaged, too; but barley seems to have been im- 
mune.* In New England barley was sometimes baked, and 
made fair bread, but by far the greater part of this hardy crop 
was malted, to be converted into another necessity — beer. 
It was supposed to be threshed more gently than wheat in 
order not to spoil it for the malt-house. It was not reaped 
(like wheat and rye) but mown with a scythe to which a 
cradle * was attached. Otherwise it was raised like these other 
English grains. When the mowers had finished their work, 
there must have been many a barn-full ready to be threshed, 
for barley and barley-malt figure far more often in the records 
than wheat — a fact that is scarcely surprising in view of the 
quantities of beer consumed by the New Englanders. 

Oats were a common crop, but less popular than barley. 
When Dr. Johnson defined oats as a grain used to feed horses 
in England and men in Scotland, he voiced a prejudice cen- 
turies old. The New Englander, like Dr. Johnson, scorned 
oats as food, but raised them for his stock. In some respects 
this crop required more attention than barley, although it 
was grown in much the same manner; for the ground ought 


6° Winthrop, History, u, 94: Winthrop mentions, as one of the immediate 
causes of the scarcity of corn, the “ abundance of mice in the barns, that 
devoured much there.” 

61 “ Records of Reverend Samuel Danforth,” 201: June 26, 1664. 

62 “Diary of John Hull,” 218. 

63 Oxford English Dictionary, “ cradle”: in 1573, Tusser mentions “a 
cradle for barlie.” In New England, where old English practices were closely 
followed, cradles were doubtless used, as there is no evidence to the con- 
trary. 
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to be not only plowed but smoothed out and pulverized by a 
“roller "’— which was nothing but a large log. One old- 
timer told Jared Eliot how he had tried to shirk this job and 
had rolled only half the field. When the oats came to be 
mowed, they were so much thicker and healthier where the 
ground had been rolled that his father immediately sus- 
pected the truth and doubtless lost no time in warming his 
son’s breeches. 

The two crops that required the most attention were hemp 
and flax. Both were valuable — one furnishing linen, the 
other, coarser fabrics and seed for export. For this reason the 
general court of Massachusetts in 1640 adopted measures for 
the encouragement of growing hemp and flax.“ They met 
with some success, for several husbandmen tried their hand 
at raising these crops. In 1642 “ divers houses were burnt ” 
by reason of “ drying flax,” ** but the industry progressed in 
spite of these misadventures, and gained a firm foothold, at 
least in Rowley.” Nevertheless flax and hemp were never 
conspicuously successful in Massachusetts, for they required 
a rich soil as well as elaborate cultivation. In Connecticut 
conditions were much better, a fact that Governor Winthrop 
appreciated. “ For mine owne parte I knowe you have a most 
fatt and pleasant country,” he wrote to Hooker, “ which you 
will finde, when experience (which ushally costs deare) 
teaches you to improve it in the right kind; for (as I sayd to 
some of yours longe since) you must turne your Corne into 
flaxe and hempe, by which Course you may soone outstrippe 
us, for that is a merchantable Comodity, and one acre with 
you will yield more than 4: with us.” * Ten or fifteen years 
later the crop was common in Connecticut. Thomas Minor 
of Stonington, who left a diary crammed with notes as to 





64 Eliot, Field-Husbandry, 34. 
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farming, raised both flax and summer and winter hemp,” and 
doubtless many another Connecticut farmer did likewise. 

Hemp, flax, and cereals by no means exhaust the list of 
seventeenth-century crops. White and grey peas were grown 
in New England generally — not as a green vegetable, but as 
a field-crop, like seed-peas to-day. Fields of hops with their 
long poles were not uncommon. Then there were “ pas- 
neps ”; “ turneps,” often two crops a summer; squashes and 
pumpkins, grown perhaps between the hills of maize, Indian 
fashion; “ cabbish plants”; and Indian beans— as well as 
the various kitchen vegetables which grew in the garden, near 
the homestead, under the watchful care of the housewife. 

These crops furnished food for the table and produce for 
the market, but there was a large and hungry animal popu- 
lation that had to be fed as well. The horses received their 
quota of oats, and the swine such corn “ as, being vewed by 
2 or 3 neighbors, shalbe iudged vnfitt for mans meate,” ” 
but hay was naturally the staple fodder. Hence grass was a 
matter of the utmost concern to the English from the very 
beginning, and all the writers who described New England 
took pains to dwell on the possibilities for hay. Fortunately 
New England was fairly well provided with meadow. There 
were large tracts of salt-marsh near the sea, narrower strips 
of fresh-marsh along the rivers, as well as the meadow-lands 
proper, which, though higher than the marshes, were still 
low-lying and damp. The English noted with satisfaction that 
in these open lands the grass grew “ verie thicke, verie long, 
and verie high,” but “with a great stalke and a broad and 
ranker blade, because it neuer had been eaten with Cattle, 
nor mowed with a Sythe, and seldome trampled on by foot.” ™ 
Whether the native hay were better or worse than the reed 
and sedge of Old England it was “ greatly in esteem with the 
people of New England,” for the winters were long, and feed 
had to be plentiful. 

69 Diary of Thomas Minor, passim. 
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The meadow-land of the town was divided, like the plow- 
land, into “ proprieties,” according to the proportions already 
determined, and fenced with a common pale. Like planting, 
haying was carried on in the time-honored manner in the 
villages, and few improvements could be expected under a 
system essentially medieval. The native hay grew better from 
generation to generation from being continually cut, but the 
meadows were not plowed, dressed, or sown with better seed. 
Even at the end of the century “ English grass” was unusual 
— raised chiefly on individual farms by men of considerable 
estate. July was the month of “ hay harvest.” The husband- 
man finished hilling “ Indian ” early in the month — 


And when he has brought this to pass 

He goes to mowing of his Grass; 

And then with pains each Sun-shine day, 
By often spreading, makes it Hay; 

Then if the weather do prove fair, 

To house it he doth take great care; 

And when he’s got it in his Barn, 

He counts it safe from any harm.” 


If the “ poet” had written — 


And when he’s got it in the stack, 
He counts it safe from all attack, 


he would have had a better rhyme, and given a better picture 
of seventeenth-century methods, for the hay was not ordi- 
narily stored in the barn. Marsh hay was stacked right in the 
marsh on “ staddles,” or wooden platforms, which kept the 
hay above the reach of the highest level of the water. The 
regular meadow hay was occasionally put in the barn, but as 
a rule this moderate-sized structure was already taxed far 
beyond its capacity. The usual practice, therefore, was to 
carry the hay to the home-lot and “ make reeckes next to the 
baren.” ™ The ricks were carefully built stacks, containing 


72 Clough, New England Almanack, 1702, for July. 
73 Diary of Thomas Minor, 41 and passim. 
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some four or five loads (about as many tons) and thatched 
with straw to preserve the hay from damage by the weather. 
The tall stacks stood right in the barnyard (so near the house 
that they were a considerable fire-hazard) ,* serving as an in- 
dex to the wealth of their owner. 

Since haying was done on marshes or low-lying meadow, 
unseasonable tides or summer floods were a constant danger 
— spoiling the meadows, rotting the mown hay, and even 
carrying off the hay-cocks. Ill-timed “trainings” were an- 
other source of difficulty, for a day lost in the fields could 
cause the husbandman considerable injury. Witness “the 
humble peticion of Zacheus Gould of Lynne husbandman in 
behalfe of himselfe and all other husbandmen of the Coun- 
try,” which 

Showeth that whereas husbandry and tillage much concerne 
the good of this Commonwealth and your peticioners have un- 
dertaken the managing and tillage of divers Farmes in the Coun- 
try and sowing of English corne their servants are oftentimes 
drawne from their worke to trayne in seed time hay tyme and 
harvest to the great discouragement and dammage of your peti- 
cioners and your peticioner the said Zacheus Gould for himself 
saith that for one days trayning this yeare [1640] he was much 
damnnfyed in his hay.** 


Men of estate who owned considerable farms were not al- 
ways content with the coarse fodder the meadows afforded, 
and experimented with various “ English” grasses. “ Some- 
while since you desired a word of direction about the hay 
seed,” wrote Roger Williams to John Winthrop, Jr., and he 
goes on to give his own and his neighbors’ observations. It 
could be sown on old corn land, “ the Indian hills being only 
scrapt or leveld,” preferably “ upon a rayne preceding”; but 
“ sow it not in an Orchard neere fruit trees for it will steale 
and rob the trees.” * Improvements of this nature were un- 

7 Winthrop, History, 1, 30. 
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usual at first — references to “ English hay” are very infre- 
quent in the Essex probate records — but they bore fruit. 
In the eighteenth century “ red-top ” or “ English” grass had 
become common and grew naturally all over New England.” 

The colonists’ concern for good grass and meadow was 
natural enough, for nearly all of them owned cattle. In New 
England stock-raising was even more important than field- 
husbandry, and, in truth, the country was better suited for 
cattle than for corn. Rocks and stumps, the very forest itself, 
were no bar to herding. Cattle, horses, sheep, swine, and 
goats could graze almost anywhere — and did. How any crops 
were raised is a mystery, for unruly cattle and swine were for 
ever breaking through, under, and over fences and doing un- 
told damage in the corn. 

None of the New England cattle could boast of having 
come over on the Mayflower, for the Pilgrims brought none 
with them; but the ships that arrived later brought their com- 
plement of four-footed emigrants. Winthrop recorded their 
arrival almost as carefully as that of his countrymen. These 
first animals were mostly “ neat cattle ” — oxen, steers, cows, 
heifers, or calves— and for several years they had a hard 
struggle to survive. Calves were devoured by the wolves, 
which were so numerous that most of the towns placed a 
bounty of twenty shillings and upward on them; while the 
cattle forced to winter “ upon such wild Fother as was never 
cut before” often succumbed before spring.”* Nevertheless 
the survivors multiplied, and fresh imports swelled their 
numbers until it was a poor town that could not boast a herd 
of several hundred. 

The larger part of these herds was made up of draught and 
beef cattle. The steers and oxen of each town comprised the 
“ dry herd” that fed in the ox-pasture. “ Whereas wee haue 
hade suffithente experyance of the hurte and damedge that 
hath bine to the hearde by Reason of the greatnes there of 


7 Deane, New England Farmer, 114 and 115. 
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and the hurte that is done by steers and oxen to millch Cattle, 
It is therefore ordered,” run the Dorchester town records, 
“that there shall noe barren Cattle goe with the Cowes for 
this presente yeare excepte it bee younge hefferes which are 
like to take the Bull.” * This practice of segregating the milk 
herd was so logical that nearly every town followed it. The 
calves usually had their own pasture, too, and grazed in a 
separate herd. 

The “dry herd” of the town was pastured at some dis- 
tance from the village — across the river or in the woods on 
the outskirts of the town. The selectmen appointed a keeper 
for it, and a covenant between the town and the herdsman 
was carefully drawn up and recorded. One Robert Stanton, 
for example, agreed with the town of Dorchester to “ keepe 
all such oxen or steeres” from May to October, “ their walke 
or place of feeding to be on the further side of the river 
Norponsit, and above or beyond the Cow-walke of dorches- 
ter, and not suffered to goe amonge the cowes.” He was to 


. - . goe forth with the said Oxen and steeres halfe an hower 
by sonne, and bringe them to their appointed place or pen so 
called about sonne sittinge euery night, that so the owners may 
haue them there if they please to send for them, either in the 
eveninge, or in the morninge before the said tyme of their goeing 
forth, and not be dissapointed when they haue vrgent occasions 
to vse them. . . . for his faithfullness and care herein he the 
said Robert Stanton is to haue twoe shillinges a head.*° 


A similar agreement was made for the “milch herd,” 
which was kept in the “ ordinary Cowpaster or Cow walke.” 
In Cambridge the town cowherd was “ to driue out the cows 
by sixe a clocke in the morninge and bringe them home by 
sonne halfe an howre high att nyghte att the latest and to 
bringe them into the towne euerye eueninge.” ** In Dorches- 
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ter one of the cow-keepers was to “ blowe their [sic] horne at or 
about halfe an hower by sonne in the morneinge at the meet- 
inge howse and so along the towne,” and “ euery man on the 
north side of the towne to bringe their cowes before the 
meeting howse within halfe an hour after the horne is their 
blowed.” The other herdsman, at the burying-place, was to 
do the same for the rest of the town.** The “ milch herd” 
must not only be pastured but furnished with male company; 
so it was ordered that four bulls should “ constantly goe with 
the drift of milch Cowes,” the bulls’ owners to be allowed 
“ bull money ” for every cow served. 

Common herding, like many features of English agricul- 
ture, was transplanted from Old England. It was not long, 
however, before the colonists developed methods peculiar to 
themselves. Oftentimes it proved easier to dispense with the 
herdsman and allow the cattle to graze in the woods without 
keepers. One gathers that the forest fairly teemed with live- 
stock. John Beach of New Haven, “ haveing killed a cow of 
George Smyths with the falling of a tree,” alleged in his 
own defense, 


. - . thatt he did nott doe itt negligently, for he being falling 
a tree, there came some cowes about him, and the tree in the 
falling did rest vpon the bowes of another tree thatt stoode neare, 
and then he left the tree, and drave away the cowes as he did 
conceive without the reach of the tree, and in the meane time 
some goates comming vnder the tree he retourned to drive them 
away allso, and then came in haste to give 3 or 4 chops att the 
tree to hasten the falling of itt before the cattell could come 
againe.™ 


The “ free-range” system of cattle-grazing raised several 
difficulties. For one thing much “ precious time ” was wasted 
in hunting for lost cattle. “ I weary myself in walking from 
one end and side of the Town to the other to seek our lost 
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Cow,” complained Sewall.** Still, “it’s an ill wind...” 
Samuei Marsh “being seeking cowes during his absence 
from traynings, it was accepted of the court as a sufficient ex- 
cuse.” ** One wonders if the leniency of the court was not 
perhaps abused in this respect. Another drawback to the 
system was the nuisance from “ strays.”” The untended cattle 
often wandered into neighboring towns, where no one was 
responsible for their trespasses. In order to prevent this, 
every town was ordered to brand its cattle with an established 
townmark * so that henceforward strays might be returned to 
their home town, with a more or less vehement request for 
damages arising from their trespasses. 

Neat cattle were most useful beasts. They drew the hus- 
bandman’s plow and his cart, furnished shoes for his family, 
meat for his larder, and milk, butter, and cheese for his table. 
Horses were preferred for transportation. A few had been 
brought over in the thirties, but it was some time before this 
sort of “ great cattle” became common. The magistrate, the 
minister, and the captain of militia owned horses, but the 
husbandman did without them at first. There were no town- 
herds of horses, and no horse-pasture, but soon every town 
owned a number of “ horse kind.” In the beginning horses 
were not specifically included in the regulations as to cattle, 
“ there being then but few horses in the country”; but in 
1647 it was decided by the general court that whereas horses 
“are much increased, many whereof run in a sort wild, 
doing much damage . . . most so unruly that they can by 
no meanes be caught, or got into custody,” they should be 
marked like other cattle “ which feede in open common.” * 
Connecticut followed suit.** 

85 5 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, v: Diary of Samuel 
Sewall, 1, 76. 
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By the middle of the century horses were really plentiful. 
They were employed more often around the farm, but their 
real importance lay in their use in the Caribbean trade, for 
they were needed in the West Indies sugar industry. As early 
as 1648 Winthrop mentions a vessel bound for Barbados 
“ riding before Charlestown, having in her eighty horses.” * 
They were soon being shipped abroad in such quantities that 
the general court of the Bay saw fit to forbid the export of 
mares, lest the colony run short of them. In order to execute 
this law and, more important still, to check horse stealing, 
no horses or geldings were to be received on shipboard un- 
less they had been entered in a book, “ with the coulour, 
particuler markes, age as neere as maybe knowen, and person 
of whom the horse was last bought.” " A large number of the 
horses so exported were shipped from Charlestown, and the 
toll-book for this port — extending through the seventies 
and eighties — gives a clear picture of the flourishing con- 
dition of the trade. 

By the seventies horse-breeding was well established, and 
many gentlemen of estate were interested in its prospects. 


I have sometimes thought [wrote John Hull to a friend] if 
we, the partners of Point Judith Neck, did fence with a good 
stone-wall at the north end thereof, that no kind of horses might 
get thereon . . . and procure a very good breed of large and fair 
mares and horses, and that no mongrel breed might come among 
them . . . we might have a very choice breed for coach-horses, 
some for the saddle, some for the draught, and, in a few years, 
might draw off considerable numbers, and ship them for Barba- 
dos, Nevis, or such parts of the Indies where they would vend.” 


Suggestions for improving the breed were very much in 
order, for the New England horses were small and carelessly 
bred. How could it be otherwise when good and bad stock 
ran together on the commons? Nothing was done to remedy 
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matters, however, until 1668, when Massachusetts again led 
the way. “ Whereas the breed of horses in the country is 
vtterly spoyled,” states the law, “ whereby that usefull crea- 
ture will become a burthen, which otheruise might be bene- 
ficiall, and the occasion thereof is conceived to be through 
the smalenes and badnes of stone horses [stallions] and colts 
that run in commons and woods,” it is therefore ordered that 
“ no stone horse aboue two yeares old shall be suffered to goe 
in commons and woods at liberty, vnless he be of comely 
proportion and sufficient stature, not less than fowerteen 
hands high, reckning fower inches to a handfull.” * 

Connecticut “ followed the Bay mare,” as the old saying 
goes, ordering “ stone horses” under thirteen hands to be 
gelt,* and a similar provision was passed at Plymouth. It 
must be doubted, however, whether the law was of much 
effect. In 1541, under Henry VIII, an almost identical statute 
was passed in England, but it proved ineffective. There is 
little evidence to show that the colonial law was better en- 
forced or had a more noticeable effect. 

New England horses may have been poorly bred, but they 
were worth five pounds and upwards — and where there are 
horses, there are sure to be horse thieves. In Massachusetts 
the court found it necessary, “ for the prevention of fellonious 
practises growing vpon vs of stealing of horse kinde and other 
neate catle, and selling them as their oune,” * to require that 
a record be kept in every town of all cattle bought, with their 
color and marks; while every seller must have two “ vouch- 
ers” to act as surety for him — for the horse might prove to 
be stolen. These “ fellonious practises” were not restricted 
to the Bay. In Rhode Island no less a personage than William 
Coddington, sometime governor of the colony, was charged 
with “ being about to ship severall horses” of William Bren- 
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ton; although Mr. Brenton never succeeded in proving his 
charge.*" 

While many husbandmen engaged in horse-breeding, 
others turned to sheep but prospered ill at first. According 
to Edward Johnson, “ those who laid out their Estate upon 
Sheepe . . . speed worst of any at the beginning (although 
some have sped the best of any now) for untill the Land be 
often fed with other Cattell Sheepe cannot live.” * For ten 
or fifteen years the stupid animals were hardly missed. When 
beef and pork are plentiful, no sensible person asks for 
mutton — but the fleece was prized if the flesh was not. Until 
the outbreak of the Civil War in England, the household 
loom and spinning-wheel were supplied with English wool; 
but in the forties that source was dried up, and the colonies 
were thrown back on their own resources. These were all too 
slender, and accordingly the towns of the Bay were asked to 
“ indeavor the preservation and increase of such sheope as 
they have already, as also to procure more, with all con- 
venient speede.” * To this end it was later declared “ lawfull 
for any man to keepe sheope in common,” *” and the towns 
were requested to make orders “ for the clearing of commons 
for keeping of sheep, as also for the time of puting rams to 
their flockes.” ** Thus, after more than twenty years, clear- 
ing the commons became a matter of real importance. 

Later, in Connecticut, every man was ordered to work one 
day a year toward clearing the commons for sheep-pasture,?” 
but various towns had already taken similar measures. In 
New Haven, “ It was propounded that some course might be 
taken to cleere the Neck and sow it with English hey seed 
for the benifitt of keepeing sheepe;” *** so the town voted 
that “ euery one doe a day worke for euery foure ackers of 
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land to cleare it.” *** Once established, wool-raising was regu- 
lated in much the same way as horse-raising. Thus in Con- 
necticut rams were not to “ be suffered to runn upon the com- 
mons with the ewes, from the first of August untill the last 
of October,” “as experience doth shew that the breed of 
sheep is much decayed by reason of a neglect of breeding 
suitable ramms”’; *** and Massachusetts, for similar reasons, 
forbade the export of ewes or ewe-lambs.** 

In most towns sheep-raising was conducted on the usual 
communal lines right down to the end of the century. The 
town flock was tended by a town shepherd, and “ folded” on 
each man’s “ propriety” in turn, so that all might benefit 
equally from the rich manure. Gathering the wool was usu- 
ally done by the individual owner, in June, “ the prime sea- 
son for the washing and shearing of Sheep.” *** One gets the 
impression that the washing was often done in slovenly 
fashion, or not at all, for the general court considered it 
necessary to order “ that all manner of persons who are own- 
ers of sheepe, and shall put the woole to sale, shall and 
heereby are enjoyned yearely to wash theire sheepe in cleare 
water, not being either salt, brackish, or dirty; and also that 
care be taken that they may not be kept in dirty or sandy 
ground betwixt the tjme of washing and shearing”; and, 
further, “ that in making vp the fleeces, due care be taken 
that no short locks, lumps of dirt, or course tajles be found 
wound vp therein, vppon the poenalty of the forfeiture of 
twelve pence per sheepe.” ** 

In the early years, because sheep were somewhat finicky, 
the hardy goat was preferred — for this animal would feed 
anywhere on anything. He helped subdue the rough unim- 
proved land, and to this pioneer virtue he added that of rapid 
increase. The New England goat was an agile beast — so 
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adept at “ skipping ouer pales” that he often had to be con- 
fined to his owner's yard to keep him out of mischief.’ 

In the New England town the bleating of goats, the “ baa ”’- 
ing of sheep, the whinnying of horses, and the lowing of cattle 
were accompanied by the bass grunts of the ubiquitous 
porker. The number of swine that rooted in the woods and 
commons, lumbered through the market-place, and, time 
out of mind, assaulted the fences of cornfield and garden, is 
amply attested by the prevalence of barreled pork in the 
items of “ country pay,” and in the myriad orders designed 
to check their lawless incursions. The duties of fencing were 
a most important, and by no means the least onerous, part 
of the husbandman’s activities. Despite the periodical “ view- 
ing” of fences by local officers, the pales were often allowed 
to lapse into disrepair, and even when kept up, frequently 
failed to check the inroads of hungry cattle. Hardly a year 
passed without some order, in town or colony, aimed against 
their continual trespasses. 

Horses and cattle were branded, ordered to graze on the 
outskirts of the town, or placed in the care of a herdsman. 
Owners were exhorted to “ haunt their hoggs” “° in their 
own “ quarter” of the village, to keep them a mile, or two 
miles, from the meeting-house, or to restrict their numbers 
within reasonable limits. This by no means exhausts the list 
of expedients — the curious may discover others in almost 
any volume of seventeenth-century records. The most com- 
mon practice was to keep the hogs “ yoaked and ringed ” — 
with the ring through the nose, and, around the neck, the 
yoke, “ as long as the hogg is heigh, and to be six inches above 
his neck.” ** The wooden yoke was supposed to keep the 
swine from clambering through fences, but it was not an un- 
failing success. In fact none of these provisions was. 

For this reason every town had its “ pound,” within which 
all cattle found “ out of bounds” were impounded, either by 
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the irate owner of damaged field or garden, or by special 
“ hogreeves ” elected for the purpose. If the animals had not 
been summarily shot on sight (for a Massachusetts law of 
1633 allowed a man “to kill any swine that comes into his 
corne ” ***) they could be redeemed for a certain sum. Despite 
the trouble attendant on their “ unruly ” nature, swine were 
a popular form of property. In the early years “ those, who 
supposed they should feed upon Swines flesh were cut short, 
the Wolves commonly feasting themselves before them,” ™* 
but pork soon became a staple article of the New Eng- 
land diet; while a generous surplus remained for pay- 
ment of rates or for shipment to the other colonies and 
abroad. 

From the very first the English colonists tried to repro- 
duce the orchards of Old England in their new home, and 
with considerable success. John Endecott’s orchard at what 
is now Danvers was famous, and his gifts of fruit and young 
trees were greatly appreciated by his friends. John Winthrop 
grew apples on Governor's Island (the “ Governor’s Garden ” 
as it was called then) and paid a rent for the island of 
“onely two bushels of apples every yeare, — one bushell to 
the Governour [usually himself], and another to the Generall 
Court in winter, —the same to bee of the best apples there 
growing.” “* From here or from his farm at Ten Hills he 
sent young trees to a friend, who wrote, “I am prettie well 
storred with chirrie and peach trees, and did hope I had had 
a good nurserie of aples, of the aples yow sent me last yeare, 
but the wormes haue in a maner distroyed them all as they 
came vp.” “° Not only the gentry, but nearly every husband- 
man had his orchard, usually near the house. A considerable 
variety of fruit was grown: cherries, peaches, pears, and sev- 
eral kinds of apples. One reads of “ long apples,” “ Black- 
stones,” “ Tankerds,” and “Creton Pippins,” all ripe and 
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gathered in August or late July; and of “ Russetines” and 
“ Pearmaines,” picked in September."* 

Such variety testifies to the colonial interest in fruit-cul- 
ture; somehow the husbandman found time to devote con- 
siderable care to his orchard. Late in the winter he spread 
“ mucke ” from the barnyard around the trees, pruned them, 
gathered scions for grafting, and in March and April did the 
actual work of engrafting them onto the old stock.*** The in- 
terest taken in the different varieties is rather surprising in 
view of the fact that practically all apples were converted 
into cider. They were not usually stored for cooking, and 
it is not uncommon to find the crop estimated in barrels of 
cider rather than bushels of apples. For these reasons there 
was little necessity for careful hand-picking. In most cases 
the husbandman just “shaked down the aples,” gathered 
them, and “ pressed the apell drinke” or “ pounded” the 
cider."* A trough to put the apples in and some weapon with 
which to pound them was enough for this last purpose. Cider 
presses were only for men of estate. Of those who petitioned 
the town of Cambridge for timber for cider presses two were 
gentlemen,” and the third prosperous enough to own a forty- 
foot barn.*** However manufactured, the drink was plentiful 
—a good heady draught, over which any man might well 
smack his lips. 

Like all farmers the New England husbandman was a jack- 
of-all-trades. Besides his regular duties in the barn, the 
meadow, and the field, the goodman had a thousand and 
one other jobs. There were calves, colts, and lambs to be 
ushered into the world, and cattle, great and small, to be 
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ushered out. Every farmer had to be midwife and butcher. 
There was poultry to tend, and perhaps bees as well, wood 
to fetch, buildings to repair, errands to run, and trainings 
and town-meetings that could not be missed. While he sowed 
and reaped, delved and dunged, chopped, hammered, and 
hewed, the goodwife was far from idle. She ran the kitchen, 
grew flowers and vegetables in the garden, killed the chick- 
ens, milked the cows (even on the Sabbath), made butter 
and cheese, spun and wove homespun — in a word, busied 
herself with every phase of household activity. Picturesque 
evidences of this old-time manner of life lie scattered about 
New England to-day, buried in dusty attics and barns, or, 
neatly ticketed, occupying a conspicuous corner in some 
proud collector’s home. The winnowing-basket, the straight- 
handled scythe, and the ox-yoke of the husbandman; the 
spinning-wheel, the cheese-press, and the three-legged milk- 
ing-stool of the housewife — who has not seen them? They 
evoke graphic pictures of kitchen, dairy, and barn but give 
hardly a clue to the wider aspect of seventeenth-century colo- 
nial life. 

One is likely to think of New England as a land of isolated 
farms — as it was to a large extent at a later date; but in the 
earlier years of settlement the husbandman was a villager, 
and the village a farm. Town-life and husbandry were two 
aspects of the same society. Husbandry concerned the town 
no less than the individual. One can hardly exaggerate the 
close relation between the farmer and the community of 
which he was a member. The town gave the settler the land 
on which he built. Trees from the town common furnished 
the timber for his house and barn. Stacks of hay cut from 
meadow the town had granted him stood behind his house 
— not too close, for the town forbade him to join barn or 
rick to his dwelling. His corn was raised in common plant- 
ing-fields, and enclosed by a common pale inspected by the 
fence-viewers of the town. His swine were yoked and ringed 
by order of the town. His cattle fed in the town-pasture under 
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the town-herdsman, or, branded with the town-mark, grazed 
in the town-common, whence they strayed, perhaps, into the 
corn, to be shut up in the town-pound and redeemed only 
after payment of a fine to the town. This picture is scarcely an 
exaggeration. The early town records are devoted almost ex- 
clusively to such matters — passing and enforcing regulations 
that touched the daily life of the husbandman at nearly every 
point. 

Communal features of husbandry sprang inevitably from 
the conditions of early settlement; but they were not perma- 
nent. The necessity for defense and the physical features of 
the new country led men at first to build their homes side by 
side, clustered about the meeting-house. In the course of time 
dispersion succeeded concentration; individualism followed 
regulation. In the old settlements the town-commons were 
gradually divided into private holdings. The scattered lots 
of meadow, planting-field, garden, and home-lot gave place 
to unified farms. Common herds, common fields, and com- 
mon fences disappeared; and as the communal features of 
New England husbandry vanished, the need for common 
regulation went with them. The village ceased to be a farm 
centre; the husbandman ceased to be a villager and became 
an independent farmer. Such a process was unmistakably 
taking place during the last half of the seventeenth century 
but only very gradually. The number of outlying farms stead- 
ily increased in the older townships, but at the end of the 
century they were far from outnumbering those with home- 
lots in the village. Although the early type of village was 
being slowly modified in the areas of original settlement, it 
reappeared time and again with all its pristine characteristics 
in the new towns founded along the frontier. 








PURITANS PREFERRED BLONDES 
THE HEROINES OF MELVILLE AND HAWTHORNE 


FREDERIC I. CARPENTER 


LTHOUGH the heroine of that charming book, Gentle- 

men Prefer Blondes, continually sought to improve her 
mind, she was at last forced to acknowledge that men inter- 
ested her far more than books. Nevertheless she was proud 
of her acquaintance with gentlemanly novelists and expressed 
the highest admiration for the things of the mind. And so, 
since other blonde heroines before her ventured more pro- 
foundly than she into the realms of literature and symbolism, 
she may forgive us for borrowing her title to describe their 
charms. 

A sharp difference of opinion on the merits of blondes and 
brunettes has always existed, and authors have often set the 
two at opposite corners of their eternal triangles; but only 
in the last hundred years have they used the color of the ladies’ 
hair at all consistently, and for symbolic purposes. The many 
authors who have treated the story of Tristram and Isolt, for 
instance, have usually described one blonde and one dark 
Isolt, but sometimes the blonde has been Isolt of Brittany, 
sometimes Isolt of Ireland. Only since about 1840 have 
blondeness and darkness come to connote distinct types of 
character. In the mid-nineteenth century golden hair became 
an attribute of the pure and innocent maiden; while dark © 
hair suggested the woman of passion and experience. In 
English literature, particularly in the writings of the Vic- 
torians, this association was common; but the two greatest 
American novelists of the period developed it into a theme 
of major importance. Since the attribution of deep philo- 
sophical significance to the mere color of ladies’ hair may 
seem somewhat doubtful, we shall limit our study to the 
novels of Melville and Hawthorne — particularly to Mardi 
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and Pierre, The Blithedale Romance and The Marble Faun. 
In these four novels blondeness is an ideal virtue and dark- 
ness a serious and sometimes unforgivable sin. 

These novels form a natural group, with many traits in 
common. In each a blonde maiden opposes a brunette, and 
in each the blonde is preferred. When the ending is happy, 
the blonde marries the hero; while the brunette is deserted. 
Most significantly, the blondeness and the darkness are con- 
tinually emphasized by the authors until their symbolic in- 
tention becomes unmistakable. And this symbolic intention 
is always the same. The maiden with blue eyes and blonde 
hair is invariably “ innocent,” “ good,” and “ pure”; while 
the dark lady is “ impetuous,” “ ardent,” and “ passionate.” 
Usually the moral is clear, but often the reader doubts the 
justice of this moral — and even feels that the author, also, 
doubted in his heart of hearts. This doubt is, perhaps, the 
most significant thing of all. 

Besides the parallelism of plot in Mardi, Pierre, The Blithe- 
dale Romance, and The Marble Faun, and besides their 
clearly symbolic use of blondeness, they may be grouped to- 
gether for two other reasons: first, because their authors were 
close friends during much of the period of the writing of 
them; and second, because following the publication of the 
last two of these four novels — Pierre and The Marble Faun 
— each author withdrew completely from the world, and 
suffered a sort of artistic collapse. Emerson even suggested 
that the completeness of this withdrawal was the cause of 
Hawthorne’s death. A further curious parallel between Pierre 
and The Marble Faun is the repeated comparison of the 
heroines of each to Beatrice Cenci — a comparison not with- 
out its psychological significance. But of this, more later. 

Mardi,‘ the first of these four novels, is crowded with sym- 


1 Valuable interpretations of the symbolism of Melville’s novels are to be 
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bolism, whose exact meaning, however, is never made ex- 
plicit. It is the first of Melville’s books to abandon historical 
fact. ““ Not long ago,” he wrote, “ having published two nar- 
ratives of voyages in the Pacific, which, in many quarters, 
were received with incredulity, the thought occurred to me, 
of indeed writing a romance of Polynesian adventure, and 
publishing it as such, to see whether the fiction might not, 
possibly, be received for a verity.” 

Essentially Mardi is the story of the hero’s quest for a 
“ mystical” maiden, Yillah, the yellow-haired, through the 
symbolic archipelago of Mardi. In the course of the story he 
visits numerous islands, and discourses endlessly concerning 
the different ways of life practised or preached by the inhabit- 
ants. These visits and discourses are incidental, and often 
tiresome. The framework of the story consists of the quest for 
the blonde Yillah, which leads past the island of Serenia, to 
the cave of the dark Hautia, the temptress, ending unsuc- 
cessfully at last in the open ocean. The framework carries the 
interest and the ultimate meaning of the “ romance.” 

Yillah is described as golden-haired and blue-eyed. She is 
a“ Tulla”” —- almost an albino — with “ exceedingly delicate 
white skin, tinted with a faint rose hue, like the lips of a shell.” 
She is a “ pure spirit,” who has lived “ far in the silent in- 
terior of Amma, shut in by hoar old cliffs.” She has seen noth- 
ing of the world, and “ verily believed herself a being of the 
lands of dreams.” She fears drowning in “ the whirlpool on 
the coast of Tedaides,” “the vortex which prefigured her 
fate.” She is “ pale,” “ white,” and “ mystical.” In short, she 
is the very embodiment of that innocence and purity which 
dreads the contamination of worldly experience. 

For a while the hero and Yillah dwell in idyllic happiness, 
although she often murmurs of “ the whirlpool and mosses,” 
and he often feels pangs of guilt, and fears “ the avengers.” 
But one day Yillah vanishes, and Hautia’s heralds appear, 
with their “ Iris flag.” The hero goes voyaging in search of 
Yillah through the archipelago of Mardi, while the heralds 
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return with increasing frequency, urging him to visit the 
island of their dark queen, where Yillah, perhaps, may be 
found. Meanwhile, through the use of flower-symbols, Hau- 
tia’s heralds suggest the meaning of their message. First, they 
bring “ iris, mixed with nettles,” and “ glossy, wax-myrtle 
berries.” Interpreting this, one says: “I speak for Hautia; 
who by these berries says, I will enlighten you.” Or, alterna- 
tively: “You have been enlightened, but the lily you 
seek is crushed.” — Hautia, it becomes increasingly clear, is 
worldly experience, which can not be attained without pain 
and the loss of innocence. Later the heralds come with “a 
Venus car; and lo! a wreath of strawberries.” 

Meanwhile the hero, having touched at most of the islands 
of Mardi, comes to Serenia, where “ Alma, they say, is re- 
stored to his divine original.” Here primitive Christianity is 
practised in all its simplicity. Here, also, Babbalanja, the 
philosopher, finds his ideal, and remains. The hero can not, 
however, find true happiness in Serenia — Yillah is absent. 
For this is the island of “ content, which alone approximates 
to happiness.” And he scorns this happiness which “is but 
exemption from great woes — no more.” Religious consola- 
tion is not ultimate. He goes on to the island of Hautia — 
the island of experience. 

But he cries: “ Hautia! . . . Instinct makes me hate thee.” 
Although every one suggests to him that Yillah is somehow 
connected with Hautia, and may even have been transformed 
into one of Hautia’s black-eyed maids, he refuses to accept 
the dark queen's terms. “ Yillah was all beauty and inno- 
cence . . . Hautia, my whole heart abhorred.” He renounces 
the temptations of carnal experience. But he will compro- 
mise: “ I thought to seem what I was not, that I might learn 
at last the thing I sought.” He enters the bower of Hautia. 
She cries: “Come! let us sin, and be merry. . . . Damsels, 
dance; reel, swim, around me: —I, the vortex that draws 
all in.” Then, he says, “ My heart flew forth from out its bars, 
and soared in air; but as my hand touched Hautia’s, down 
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dropped a dead bird from the clouds.” “ Ha! how he sinks! 
but did’st ever dive in deep waters? Did’st ever see where 
pearls grow? — To the cave! — damsels, lead on!” The 
hero dives, but comes up empty-handed. Hautia cries: “ For 
thee, bootless deep diving. . . . Go, go, — and slay thyself: 
I may not make thee mine; — go, — dead to dead! — There 
is another cavern in the hill.” 

Thus the hero resists the temptations of Hautia, and 
leaves the island of experience to seek innocence in the empty 
ocean. Meanwhile the suspicion remains that “the maidens 
of Hautia are all Yillahs, held captive, unknown to them- 
selves.” Is the hero’s noble self-abnegation motivated by a 
desire to find the true Yillah? Or is it the result of an inca- 
pacity for mature experience — the mere inability to find 
the pearls that lie hidden at the bottom of the cave? Through 
the acceptance of experience and the understanding of it, the 
true Yillah might have been found and set free; for mere 
innocence can not endure for ever. True purity does not 
imply the renunciation of experience, but rather the trans- 
formation of it. But the hero will not, or can not, realize this. 
He seizes the helm of his boat crying: “ Now, I am my own 
soul’s emperor; and my first act is abdication.” Partly recog- 
nizing his dilemma, he renounces the dark earth-woman, and 
seeks the pure, white Yillah in the uninhabited ocean. 

Thus Mardi ends on an unresolved note, with the sugges- 
tion of personal confusion and despair. Later, Pierre was to 
make explicit the dilemma suggested by Mardi and to repeat 
the symbolism of the light and the dark ladies. But between 
these two novels, Melville wrote Moby Dick, which does not 
describe ladies at all. Artistically, Moby Dick far surpasses 
these consciously symbolic and somewhat artificial novels, 
and stands in a class by itself. The white whale is more than 
any symbol. Psychologically, however, this novel may perhaps 
be considered as a step in the development of Melville, the 
man, and may be related to Mardi on the one hand, and to 
Pierre on the other. Considered merely as spiritual autobi- 
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ography, Moby Dick may have a peculiar significance. There 
are several reasons for believing this. 

First, Mardi concludes by describing how the hero, having 
rejected all human advice, sails his boat into the open ocean 
in search of Yillah, the incarnation of an idea. Moby Dick 
describes the search of Ahab, the monomaniac of an idea, for 
the white whale, over all the oceans of the world. Second, 
Yillah, the personification of whiteness, is “ an albino.”” Moby 
Dick is likewise “ the albino whale.” Third, Melville calls 
particular attention to this in his chapter on “ The White- 
ness of the Whale,” which begins on a personal note: “ What 
the White Whale was to Ahab, has been hinted; what, at 
times, he was to me, as yet remains to be said.” Then he associ- 
ates the whiteness of the whale, among other things, with 
“ divine spotlessness,” “the innocence of brides,” and “ an 
abhorrent mildness.” Finally he warns that “ without imagi- 
nation no man can follow another.” 

Among many other things, Moby Dick may be considered 
as a dramatization of Melville's attempt to resolve the dualism 
of his own mind by the destruction of this white principle of 
“ divine spotlessness.” Having declared in Mardi that blonde- 
ness was a symbol of purity, and was related to the divine, 
he yet realized that exclusive purity involved a denial of 
experience, which was also a necessary element in the divine 
scheme, and that without experience, true happiness was im- 
possible. So, abandoning the narrower idealism of Mardi, he 
sought to destroy the ideal of spotlessness (which he still 
believed to be divine) , declaring himself the Devil’s disciple, 
and following Ahab, who baptized his harpoon “non in 
nomine patris, sed in nomine diaboli.” — But the white 
ideal was not to be destroyed. Diving to the depths of the 
unconscious, it was to reappear in Pierre, and follow him to 
his dying day. 

The virtue of Pierre is its clear symbolism; the fault of this 
virtue is its obvious artificiality. More clearly than any other 
novel, it states the theme of the blonde and the dark ladies. 
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In one passage, the dark Isabel describes to Pierre the sig- 
nificance of the blonde Lucy: 


“ Pierre, I have seen her in some dream. She is fair-haired — 
blue eyes — she is not quite so tall as I, yet a very little slighter. . . . 
She came, with her blue eyes turned beseechingly on me; she 
seemed as if persuading me from thee; — methought she was that 
good angel, which some say, hovers over every human soul; and 
methought —oh, methought that I was thy other,—thy other 
angel, Pierre. Look: see these eyes, — this hair — nay, this cheek; 
—all dark, dark, dark, — and she — the blue eyed — the fair-haired 
— oh, once the red-cheeked! ” 

She tossed her ebon tresses over her; she fixed her ebon eyes on 
him. 

“ Say, Pierre; doth not 2 funerealness invest me? Was ever hearse 
so plumed? — Oh, God! that I had been born with blue eyes, and 
fair hair! Those make the livery of heaven! Heard ye ever yet of 
a good angel with dark eyes, Pierre? — no, no, no — all blue, blue, 
blue — heaven’s own blue.” 


Even more clearly than in Mardi, the blonde becomes the 
symbol of goodness, the dark the symbol of evil. Once again 
the idea of innocence is associated with the blonde, the idea of 
passion with the dark. Lucy is described as “ nun-like”; there 
is a “ sweet unearthliness”” in her aspect; “ that transparent 
ether of her cheek, that clear mild azure of her eye, showed 
no sign of passion ”; “ her own virgin heart remained trans- 
parently immaculate, without shadow of flaw or vein”; 
and, to Isabel, “she will never name the not-to-be-named 
things ...; because she knows them not.” Meanwhile 
Pierre often feels the “ Nubian power” of Isabel’s eyes, 
which are “ fixed upon him with a gaze of long impassion- 
ment.” Lucy, like Yillah, is the symbol of innocence and 
purity. Isabel, like Hautia, is the temptress. 

But Isabel, unlike Hautia, is truly beautiful and desirable. 
This is the significant difference between the plots of Mardi 
and of Pierre. Although he has been unable to rid himself of 
his fixation on purity, Melville has come to the realization 
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that experience is also desirable and necessary to the growth 
of the soul. But he can not easily reconcile the two; so he de- 
scribes Isabel as the half-sister of Pierre—a relationship 
which makes any passionate desires incestuous, and thwarts 
the very nature of the angel of experience; while it allows 
Pierre to have his brunette and his blonde, too. Thus the 
eternal three may live together in all purity of soul under the 
same roof. — If only the world would believe in their purity! 
If only, indeed, Pierre and Isabel could believe in it, them- 
selves! Passion, however, threatens to intrude; the world does; 
and the three die together — Pierre and Isabel drinking poi- 
son from the secret vial hidden in Isabel's bosom. 

The conflict and the consequent tragedy in the story of 
Pierre is brought about by the desire of the hero for the girl 
whom he believes to be his half-sister. This mutual passion is 
described as natural and inevitable. The soul naturally seeks 
maturity through experience. Yet the brother-sister relation- 
ship seems artificial and unnecessary: it is shrouded in mystery 
and made sticky with suggestiveness. Why is this natural de- 
sire for experience made to seem so sinful? The answer lies, 
perhaps, in Melville’s failure to realize that purity, in the sense 
of inexperience, is a temporary or adolescent ideal, and that 
true purity of heart can be achieved only through the accept- 
ance of experience and the mature understanding and use of 
it for the purposes of spiritual growth. Melville introduced the 
incest idea inte Pierre to motivate his hero’s refusal to accept 
an experience which he nevertheless felt to be desirable. This 
machinery of incest is a dramatic symbol for the sense of sin 
which the worshipers of purity have always associated with the 
sexual experience. 

Why is this sense of sin — this incest machinery — neces- 
sary? Melville himself hints that it is not. At the end of his 
novel he suggests in two ways that the premises upon which 
his characters have based their actions are false. In the last 
chapter he describes the visit of Pierre, Isabel, and Lucy to a 
picture gallery. There Isabel stands transfixed before a por- 
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trait of a foreign gentleman which seems more surely to re- 
semble her memory of her father than did the picture of 
Pierre's father, who, she had believed, was her own also. This 
strange portrait, however, could by no possibility have been 
one of Pierre’s father. Isabel concludes, therefore, that her 
earlier assumption must have been false, and that she can not 
really be related to Pierre, after all. The fear of incest lay only 
in her own imagination. — Meanwhile Lucy has paused trans- 
fixed before a painting at the opposite end of the hall — 
Guido Reni’s painting of Beatrice Cenci. She feels a strange 
affinity for this historic victim of incest. In fact she is most like 
her. For “ with blue eyes and fair complexion, the Cenci’s hair 
is golden; . . . which . . . intensifies the anomaly of so 
sweetly and seraphically blonde a being, being double- 
hooded, as it were, by the black crape of the two most horrible 
crimes possible to civilized humanity — incest and parricide.” 
Is the angel of purity, with her refusal to accept the experi- 


< ences natural to mature humanity, closely related to the sharer 


of that most unnatural crime of incest? Melville seems to sug- 
gest this at the close. 

The suggestion comes too late for Pierre. He can not escape 
his past even if he would. “* Let us begone; and let us keep 
eternal silence,’ said Pierre, quickly.”” He remains “ the fool 
of Truth for is it Truth?],” “the fool of Virtue, the fool of 
Fate.” In despair he cries out: “ Away! — Good Angel and 
Bad Angel both! — For Pierre is neuter now! ” Incapable of 
all experience, he has become sick of the world. As he dies 
a friend comments: “ What scornful innocence rests on thy 
lips! ’” — But, after all, O Pierre, does the world truly deserve 
thy scorn? 

_ The hero of a significant modern novel curiously suggests 
the character of Pierre. In The Last Puritan, George San- 
tayana describes a youth with a soul so pure that it renders 
him utterly incapable of “ sin.” His very nature — his hered- 
ity, his instinct, his training, all keep him innocent. His 
mother, like Pierre's, has so well formed his character that she 
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has almost eliminated from it the element of earth. She has 
produced the ultimate in inexperience. But Pierre also was a 
“last Puritan,” incapable of “ sin.” If only Pierre could have 
broken with the old tradition, and once sinned well, he might 
have become the very last Puritan. On the other hand, he 
might have spent the rest of his life repenting, as Hawthorne’s 
characters did. So long as the sense of sin remains, nature itself 
may seem unnatural. 

In his first novel, Hawthorne described how Hester Prynne, 
the Puritan, having “ sinned,” yet came to glory in her scarlet 
letter, and, through her experience, to achieve a mature wis- 
dom beyond that of her contemporaries. Throughout the 
greater part of his story he seemed to imply that Hester’s act 
had been no sin at all, but the natural act of an honest woman 
refusing to be bound by a loveless marriage. If he had had the 
courage of his convictions, his Hester might have become, as 
she hoped, “ the prophetess to establish the whole relation 
between man and woman on a surer ground of mutual happi- 
ness.”” At the very end, however, Hawthorne returned to the 
letter of the law, and, repudiating the logic of his plot, de- - 
clared that Hester now felt her act to be unholy, and herself 
too “ stained with sin,” too “ bowed down with shame ” to be- 
come the prophetess of the new day. Having renounced expe- 
rience, Hawthorne returned in his later novels to describe the 
victory of the blonde principle of purity. And having made his 
gesture of rebellion, he expressed his later preferences more 
positively even than Melville. 

The Blithedale Romance repeats the formula of the blonde 
and the brunette striving for the love of the hero, with minor 
variations. Hawthorne, always a more objective artist than 
Melville, introduces two male protagonists, the one acting and 
the other observing. To these he adds a mysterious magician 
to suggest untold indiscretions in the past of the dark lady. 
Against the idyllic background of a fictional Brook Farm — 
“ essentially a day-dream, and yet a fact ” — the tragedy plays 
itself out. 
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More than Melville, Hawthorne is explicit in his purpose, 
pointing in his preface to the contrast of “ the high-spirited 
Woman, bruising herself against the narrow limitations of her 
sex” and “the weakly Maiden, whose tremulous nerves en- 
dow her with Sibylline attributes.” Zenobia, he emphasizes, is 
the name of an Oriental queen, rich in the associations of ro- 
mance and tragedy; while Priscilla is “a quaint and prim 
cognomen.” Zenobia, moreover, is dark and full-blooded; 
while Priscilla is the familiar blonde maiden, clothed entircly 
in white. She suggests the “ shadowy snow-maiden, who, pre- 
cisely at the stroke of midnight, shall melt away in a pool of 
ice-cold water.” 

Zenobia, again, is the very embodiment of experience: 
“ Pertinaciously the thought, ‘ Zenobia is a wife; Zenobia has 
lived and loved! There is no folded petal, no latent dew-drop, 
in this perfectly developed rose! ’ — irresistibly that thought 
drove out all other conclusions, as often as my mind reverted 
to the subject.” And again: “ The whole woman was alive 
with a passionate intensity, which I now perceived to be the 
phase in which her beauty culminated. Any passion would 
have become her well; and passionate love, perhaps, the best 
of all.” In some mysterious way, however, Zenobia had sinned. 
And so Hawthorne justifies her suicide: — “ Young as she 
was, she had tried life fully, had no more to hope, and some- 
thing, perhaps, to fear.” Her story holds the moral “. . . that 
the whole universe, her own sex and yours, and Providence, 
or Destiny, to boot, make common cause against the woman 
who swerves one hair’s-breadth, out of the beaten track.” 

In The Blithedale Romance, the author of The Scarlet Let- 
ter has grown stern and censorious. Zenobia is not allowed 
even the sad wisdom which Hester achieved. In fact, one feels 
that the cards have been stacked against her. Hawthorne de- 
scribes her speaking in “ a whisper so full of scorn that it pene- 
trated me like the hiss of a serpent.” Like Melville’s Hautia, 
Zenobia is a temptress: “ Her free, careless, generous modes of 
expression often had this effect of creating images which, 
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though pure, are hardly felt to be quite decorous when born 
of a thought that passes between man and woman.” She dis- 
turbed Hawthorne (or was it only Hawthorne’s spokesman, 
Miles Coverdale?) by intruding an element of passion into 
the idyll. At the end, his Miles makes a momentous disclosure: 
— “I—I myself — was in love — with — Priscilla! ” Pris- 
cilla the pure, with all her faults, is preferable to Zenobia the 
experienced. 

Is she? Hawthorne, like Melville, ended his literary 
career in doubt and confusion. Like Melville, he found 
himself unable to abandon his inbred admiration for inexpe- 
rience; but equally unable, on the other hand, to escape the 
fascinations of the dark lady. In The Marble Faun, perhaps 
the most interesting of the four novels, he elaborates the un- 
derlying symbolism most fully, and, although he does not re- 
solve the confusion, he suggests a possible solution. 

The blonde and the dark — once more the two live out 
their opposing destinies through the pages of a novel. Now 
the dark-haired is Miriam and the light-haired Hilda. Now for 
the first time the dark lady finds a defender in Donatello, the 
faun, the child of nature. This Miriam, though innocent of 
sin, is pursued by a spectre out of the past. This time it is her 
defender who slays this devil; but it seems that Miriam also 
sins in desiring his murder. She and Donatello, therefore, 
after a brief interlude of happiness, spend the rest of their life- 
times in penance; while the blonde Hilda and her faithful 
Kenyon marry and live peacefully ever after.— Thus the 
story in bare outline — but the minor incidents and their im- 
plications are significant. More clearly than ever before are 
the lines drawn — the ideas worked out. More fully than ever 
are the blonde and the brunette opposed in appearance and 
character. 

Like Zenobia, Miriam’s Oriental name accompanies “a 
certain rich Oriental character in her face.” She, also, “‘ was 
plucked up out of a mystery, and had its roots still clinging 
about her.” Like Pierre’s Isabel, “ there was an ambiguity 
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about this young lady.” An artist, she possessed “a warmth 
and passionateness, which she had the faculty of putting into 
her productions, and which all the world could feel.” She, also, 
“ had black, abundant hair, with none of the vulgar glossiness 
of other women’s sable locks.” But unlike her dark sisters, she 
can not die, for she is the very symbol of passionate suffering: 
“ Miriam, believe me, it is not your fate to die while there 
remains so much to be sinned and suffered in the world.” 

Hilda, however, is the very daughter of the Puritans, 
“ pretty at all times, in our native New England style, with 
her light-brown ringlets, and her delicately tinged, but health- 
ful cheek.” She seems “ a partly ideal creature, not to be han- 
died, nor even approached too closely.” She has “ an innocent, 
delicate, white soul.”’ She, “ like so many other maidens, lin- 
gered on the hither side of passion. . . . She hesitated ~to 
grasp a richer happiness, as possessing already such measure 
of it as her heart could hold, and of a quality most agreeable to 
her virgin tastes.”” She has taken up her abode on a hill above 
Rome, where, in her “ maiden elevation,” she dwells “ above 
our vanities and passions.” She has “ white doves and white 
thoughts for companions.” And, most significantly, in her 
high hermitage she keeps a lamp alight before the Virgin’s 
shrine. “‘ I should not wonder if the Catholics were to make 
a saint of you,’ said Miriam. —‘ No, no, Miriam,’ said Hilda, 
“You must not call me a Catholic. A Christian girl — even a 
daughter of the Puritans — may surely pay honor to the ideal 
of divine Womanhood, without giving up the faith of her 
forefathers.’ ”’ 

Between these two the story advances doubtfully to its con- 
clusion. In its more sombre passages it suggests that there is no 
hope of happiness for the guilty Miriam and her faun: 
“* Take heed,’ resumed the sculptor, ‘ take heed; for you love 
one another, and yet your bond . . . is for mutual support; 
it is for one another’s final good; it is for effort, for sacrifice, 
but not for earthly happiness. If such be your motive, believe 
me, friends, it were better to relinquish each other’s hands at 
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this sad moment. There would be no holy sanction on your 
wedded life.’.— ‘None,’ said Donatello shuddering. ‘We 
know it well.’—* None,’ repeated Miriam, also shuddering.” 

Similarly, Miriam, in her paintings, “ failed not to bring 
out the moral, that woman must strike through her own heart 
to reach a human life, whatever were the motive that impelled 
her.” That is, woman and man, too, must renounce passionate 
love. Otherwise, “tomorrow,—a remorseful man and 
woman, linked by a marriage-bond of crime, — they would 
set forth towards an inevitable goal.” 

In its deeper moments, however, the story suggests a more 
revolutionary moral. Miriam asks: “ Was the crime —in 
which he and I were wedded — was it a blessing in strange 
disguise? Was it a means of education, bringing a simple and 
imperfect nature to a point of feeling and intelligence which 
it could have reached under no other discipline? ” — “ You 
stir up deep and perilous matter, Miriam,” replied Kenyon. 
“ | dare not follow you into the unfathomable abysses whither 
you are tending! ” 

But the good Kenyon, in spite of himself, was deeply moved 
by Miriam’s idea. He repeated it to Hilda. “ ‘ Oh, hush! ’ cried 
Hilda, shrinking from him with an expression of horror 
which wounded the poor, speculative sculptor to the soul. 
* This is terrible; and I could weep for you if you indeed be- 
lieve it.’ — ‘Forgive me, Hilda!’ exclaimed the sculptor, 
startled by her agitation; ‘ I never did believe it.’ ” 

Thus, at last, Hawthorne succeeds in expressing his deeper 
moral and yet denying his belief in it as soon as it is uttered. 
Kenyon is clearly Hawthorne’s spokesman in this novel, and 
now Kenyon, having renounced the dark moral of Miriam, 
wins Hilda by his renunciation. “ ‘ I never did believe it! But 
the mind wanders wild and wide; and, so lonely as I live and 
work, I have neither pole-star above nor light of cottage- 
windows here below, to bring me home. Were you my guide, 
my counsellor, my inmost friend, with that white wisdom 
which clothes you as a celestial garment, all would go well. 
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O Hilda, guide me home! ’— ‘ We are both lonely; both far 
from home! ’ said Hilda, her eyes filling with tears.” 

“ And, now that life had so much human promise in it, they 
resolved to go back to their own land; because the years, after 
all, have a kind of emptiness when we spend too many of them 
on a foreign shore.” — Clearly this is Hawthorne himself 
speaking. Is it human promise that he is accepting or the hu- 
man passions that he is renouncing? Is he fleeing the empti- 
ness of a foreign land, or is he fleeing the challenge of a new 
and dangerous philosophy of life? In seeking the celestial 
white wisdom of Hilda is he not renouncing the darker but 
deeper wisdom of earth? Is not he, like Melville’s Pierre, be- 
coming “ the fool of Truth, the fool of Virtue, and the fool of 
Fate ” ? 

The suspicion of this becomes almost a certainty in view of 
what occurred to both Melville and Hawthorne on the com- 
pletion of Pierre and The Marble Faun. In denying the dark 
wisdom of experience both men seem to have destroyed in 
themselves the very impulse to create. After writing Pierre 
Melville suffered a nervous collapse, and, retiring into him- 
self, gave up his struggle with the world. None of his sub- 
sequent writings possessed his earlier power. Similarly Haw- 
thorne, on returning to the life of his own land, with its strug- 
gle for freedom in the Civil War, withdrew only further into 
himself, wrote the beginnings of a few inferior romances, and, 
after five years of retirement, died at the age of sixty. From the 
artistic standpoint, his preference for Hilda was a fatal one. 

There is even reason to suspect that he himself foresaw it 
would be. In his novel he had described Miriam as a creative 
artist of ability, but Hilda only as “ the best copyist in Rome,” 
who had renounced creative work in order the better to dupli- 
cate the paintings of the old masters. “ It strikes us,” com- 
mented Hawthorne (in propria persona) “ that there is some- 
thing far higher and nobler in all this, in her thus sacrificing 
herself to the devout recognition of the highest excellence in 
art, than there would have been in cultivating her not incon- 
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siderable share of talent for the production of works from her 
own ideas. . . . She chose the better and loftier and more 
unselfish part, laying her individual hopes, her fame, her 
prospects of enduring remembrance, at the feet of those great 
departed ones.” It was nothing to Hawthorne that Hilda’s 
white purity denied the creative principle. He was compla- 
cent. He said that she “ sacrificed” herself to the past. His 
Zenobia, with “ the hiss of a serpent,” might have called it by 
another name. 

Indeed, Hawthorne went so far as to hint vaguely at Hilda’s 
moral confusion (and so, at his own); but he seems not to 
have recognized the confusion so clearly as did Melville in 
his Pierre. In that book, the blonde Lucy, rather than the 
dark Isabel, felt an instinctive affinity for the portrait of 
Beatrice Cenci by Guido Reni. But in The Marble Faun both 
Miriam and Hilda show a strange sympathy for the fate of 
Beatrice as portrayed in her picture. “* Cover up your magi- 
cal picture, then,’ replied Miriam, ‘ else I never can look away 
from it. It is strange, dear Hilda, how an innocent, delicate, 
white soul like yours has been able to seize the subtle mystery 
of the portrait; as you surely must, in order to reproduce it so 
perfectly. Well, we will not talk of it any more.’” Instead, 
Miriam immediately gives Hilda a mysterious packet to de- 
liver for her, four months later, to — the Palazzo Cenci. Near 
the end of the book Hilda delivers this packet, and, as she 
does, her devotional lamp before the Virgin’s shrine is extin- 
guished. — It is all very mysterious, but Hawthorne seems in 
his roundabout way to be suggesting that Hilda is connected 
with the sin of the Cenci. Perhaps he also intended incest to 
symbolize the sense of sin with which Christianity has always 
surrounded sexual emotion. 


What is the cause of all this sense of guilt and confusion? 
What is the meaning of this mysterious “ purity,” symbolized 
so persistently by Yillah and Lucy, by Priscilla and Hilda? 
Why did it involve a denial of the creative impulse by Haw- 
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thorne? Why, in returning with the pure Hilda to her Puritan - 
America, did he not free himself from the European past, 
with its sense of sin? For, as his sculptor observed. “ in that 
fortunate land [America] each generation has only its own 
sins and sorrows to bear. Here, it seems as if all the weary and 
dreary Past were piled upon the back of the Present.” The 
explanation of this confusion lies implicit in two literary 
facts. First, Hilda, although a daughter of the Puritans, had 
become “ almost a Catholic” in her adoration of the image 
of the Virgin Mary. And second, Hawthorne, in choos- 
ing the timid Hilda, showed himself not so much a true 
Puritan, as a worshiper of the European medieval ideal of 
purity. 

Neither Hawthorne nor Melville was an authentic Puritan. 
In their adoration of the blonde ideal of purity, they were 
Virgin worshipers, devout disciples of a past ideal, chivalrous 
gentlemen in quest of the Holy Grail, Galahads clothed in 
the shining armor of inexperience, medieval monks sworn to 
a spiritual celibacy — but not modern Puritans seeking free- 
dom. Not Puritanism, but medieval Catholicism preached ex- 
treme purity. The mere name is misleading. 

The ideal of purity, as Hawthorne realized, may best be 
symbolized by the figure of the Virgin. It may be defined as 
the preservation of a pure, or virginal state of mind with re- 
gard to the experiences of life — particularly, of course, the 
experience of sex. It involves a denial of the value or sig- 
nificance of these experiences to the spiritual or ideal life. 
Although it realizes the common necessity of worldly experi- 
ence, it seeks to shut this off from the spiritual life by shroud- 
ing it with the sense of sin. In religion Holy Mary embodies 
the ideal, for she is not only spiritually pure, but, by virtue 
of the miracle of the immaculate conception, physically pure 
as well. In literature, her counterpart is the blessed Beatrice 
of The Divine Comedy, who, although a mortal woman, re- 
tains in imagination the innocence of early adolescence. More 
abstractly, this ideal found embodiment in the unattainable 
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purity of the Holy Grail. — Melville's quest for “ the ideal 
Yillah ” suggests something of the medieval quest for the 
Grail. Melville’s Lucy was his angel of purity, much as was the 
Beatrice of Dante. And Hawthorne's Hilda was the very in- 
carnation of the “ white wisdom ” of the Virgin, whose shrine 
she tended. 

Historically, the ideal of purity had been fostered by the 
aristocratic and feudal systems of arranged marriages. In order 
to discountenance the ideal of free choice and marriage for 
love, Christian Europe had preached that passionate experi- 
ence was sinful. Only arranged marriages might be pure, 
psychologically speaking, because they did not involve the 
emotion of passionate love. But modern society has revolted 
from this ancient ideal. The dark heroines of Hawthorne and 
Melville are described as secking to escape from loveless alli- 
ances. In The Marble Faun, Miriam is fleeing from the atten- 
tions of a Roman nobleman to whom her family had affianced 
her. In The Blithedale Romance, Zenobia, also, is haunted by 
a European nobleman. In The Scarlet Letter, Hester’s hus- 
band is an old man utterly incapable of love — a sort of sym- 
bol of all arranged marriages. And in Melville’s Pierre, the 
hero seeks to escape a marriage which his aristocratic mother 
has promoted. 

Most modern society, it is true, has rebelled against the 
aristocratic past with its denial of free choice and marriage for 
love, and externally this rebellion has usually been successful. 
The democratic principle of self-determination has prevailed. 
But religiously and emotionally the rebellion has been less 
successful. The old ideal of purity with its attendant sense of 
sin has persisted, because enshrined as it is in the Catholic 
religion and in the greatest master-pieces of European litera- 
ture and art it has seemed beautiful and true. 

The confusion of this medieval ideal of purity with historic 
Puritanism has further contributed to the survival of the old 
ideal. In many ways Puritanism was a revolutionary move- 
ment. Seeking to escape from the Catholic and medieval past, 
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it stood midway between the Middle Ages and the modern 
world. It preached freedom of conscience. In Locke it 
preached the right of revolution; in Milton it even went so 
far as to preach freedom of divorce. In some ways it sought to 
destroy the old ideal of purity. On the other hand, it con- 
tinued and even emphasized the sense of sin with which the 
ideal of purity had always been associated. 

In the nineteenth century all the inheritors of the Puritan 
tradition found themselves faced with the choice between the 
ideal of personal freedom, which had constituted the progres- — 
sive aspect of Puritanism, and the religious sense of sin, which 
had contributed to the conservative aspect of it. All Ameri- 
cans, indeed, were faced with this choice. Emerson, Whitman, 
and the transcendentalists chose personal freedom and sought 
to root up the sense of sin. The Hawthorne of The Scarlet 
Letter seemed about to make the same choice, but the later 
novels denied the progressive ideal of self-reliant experience 
and returned to the old morality of purity. Melville had re- 
turned before him. In proclaiming the white ideal of purity 
and emphasizing the sense of sin both men were doing more 
than choosing the reactionary aspect of Puritanism. They 
were returning to one of the sacred shrines of Catholic and 
medieval Europe. 

The refusal of Hawthorne and Melville to accept their 
dark ladies of experience, and to renounce their inherited 
preference for blondes has had far-reaching effects. Much of 
the literature of modern America owes the violence of its 
revolt to the failure of these, and their fellows, to free them- 
selves from the old ideal of purity. These men had symbolized 
the taboos surrounding passionate experience by incest: 
Robinson Jeffers has described the symbolic destruction of all 
taboos through incest. His “Tamar” exclaims ironically: 
“We pure have power.” The characters of Sherwood Ander- 
son have dived to the depths of the unconscious in order to 
escape the inherited sense of sin. Erskine Caldwell and other 
modern novelists have explored the most primitive strata of 
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society to find freedom from that ideal of purity which still 
pervades the educated and gentlemanly classes. 

As Melville wrote, Pierre’s surname, Glendinning, “ sounds 
something like gentleman.” “ Gentlemen ” and “ Puritans ” 
are terms not usually synonymous. Where neither is used ac- 
curately and both describe emotional rather than intellectual 
types, they may not be so different, after all. Chivalrous Chris- 
tian gentlemen have always been “ Puritans ” — that is, wor- 
shipers of the adolescent ideal of purity. 











FIRST NOVELS BY TWO POETS 
ROBERT HILLYER’S RIVERHEAD 


ZOLTAN HARASZTI 


is more than three years since Robert Hillyer’s novel, 

Riverhead, was published.* The reception of this book was 
definitely half-hearted. The contrasting planes of realism, 
symbolism, and mysticism on which the story moves simul- 
taneously was puzzling to reviewers and readers alike. People 
did not seem to know what to make of it. 

I wished to read the volume when it came out — partly be- 
cause it was the first novel of a poet of outstanding merit, and 
partly because it was written by a New Englander by adoption 
about New England — the only part of the United. States 
which I really know. In one sense I thought it my duty to 
read Riverhead, for it has been my unceasing complaint in 
these past years that although there are an endless number of 
learned tomes composed in greater Boston, the genuine lit- 
erature produced in the city is disturbingly small. I have long 
known Robert Hillyer, whose work has always interested me; 
yet it was only recently that I could read the book. Few novels 
lately have had such fascination for me as this one. 

A lover of New England has written a synthesis of life there 
as he sees it — a work which is, at the same time, an impas- 
sioned plea for a return to more genuine forms of life. River- 
head is not only a literary piece; it is also a comprehensive 
statement about, and an impeachment of, a civilization. With 
many of the main beliefs of the author I do not agree; neither 
do I think that such differences are not important in passing 
judgment on a piece of fiction. Unquestionably, much of the 
value of Mr. Hillyer’s work depends precisely upon the sound- 
ness of his views. iis, however, can not detract from the in- 


1 Riverhead. By Robert Hillyer. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1932. 
Pp. 263. $2.50.) ; 
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tegrity of Mr. Hillyer’s position or from his ability. To pass 
this book by without setting a value on it would be not only 
an injustice to the poet but an obvious neglect of an interest- 
ing contribution to the literature of New England. 

The very first page set my curiosity on edge. Paul Sharon, 
the hero of the novel, is a young man in his late twenties, one 
who makes “ a first impression of good looks and good health,” 
but who, in the second moment, “ would make one guess at 
melancholy and indecision.” The tenth generation of a Con- 
necticut family that was once well-to-do and prominent, he is 
without means. Since his graduation from Harvard, Paul had 
been literally tied to his father, who through his clinging de- 
pendence had completely dominated him. Now, a few weeks 
after his father’s death, he decides to pay a visit to his god- 
father, the mysterious Mr. Fiat, who lives at Riverhead. Paul 
is paddling his canoe when first we meet him. He is on his way 
upstream — and the reader at once senses the pattern of the 
story. A glance at the table of contents shows that the four 
episodes of the first part are repeated in reverse order in the 
second part. Apparently the author's purpose is to show the 
difference in his hero’s reactions to the same experiences — 
after his stay at Riverhead. 

The first stop is at the decayed country estate of Alix Cogs- 
well and her mother — of Alix who was Paul’s playmate in 
childhood, whom he loves and yet could never master, and 
who is now preparing to marry some one else. An evening 
party takes place at the house — and what a party it is! Mrs. 
Cogswell, having done her best to prevent her daughter’s mar- 
riage to Paul, overflows with kindness when she learns that he 
is the godson of the all-powerful Mr. Fiat. The bridegroom, 
Douglas Farnham, happens to be a maniac who has embezzled 
funds belonging to Mr. Fiat and carries a bottle of cyanide in 
his pocket. The situation — with a tactless English couple, an 
old New England bachelor and his spinster sister, an obnox- 
ious psychoanalyst, an eccentric and irrepressible old lady, 
and a visiting Polish pianist — is nothing short of fantastic. 
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The reader seems to be looking at a panopticon in which the 
imitations of human beings are posed in violent gestures. Paul 
makes his escape at the break of day. 

He arrives at the chapel at Rising while Father Peyton cele- 
brates the morning service in the presence of one woman — 
Mrs. Horatio Stone, the second wife of Paul’s father, who ran 
away when Paul was still a child. This lady he believes to be 
his mother, though she is really his aunt. Mrs. Stone lives 
abroad most of the time; she rolls her r’s and affects a foreign 
accent. As they walk toward her house — she being completely 
unaware of Paul’s identity—-they cross the graveyard, 
thought of which moves her to some cynical remarks about 
the dead. In an outburst of indignation Paul finds his own 
convictions. “ No land can live unless it lives out of its own 
soil,” he exclaims. “ New England is living off the soil of 
Nebraska, Kansas, and other territories whose bread has 
dulled the intelligence of an entire continent.” Then when 
Mrs. Stone taunts him, he exclaims, “ And meanwhile New 
England gives back in return for bad bread all the products of 
machinery, shoddy in themselves and false to the past, and 
offers up her farmland to nature-lovers, sportsmen, and other 
unnecessary types.”” Mrs. Stone grows impatient, and Paul be- 
comes silent. Before long he escapes this fatuous woman. 

Yet his next stop at Barstead is not much pleasanter. If life at 
Rising seemed like a dream, this squalid factory town — with 
its rowdies, drunkards, and prostitutes — is like a nightmare. 
Paul witnesses a murder which he might have prevented; in 
a saloon he watches the squalid despair of working men. Press- 
ing farther north in his canoe, he comes to an opening in the 
forest. Just as he takes a dip in the river, he learns to his dis- 
may that he has got into a camp-meeting of Blue Jimmy, a 
famous revivalist. He ventures the chance to observe Jimmy in 
action, with thousands of listeners hanging on his every word. 
The preacher is in his best form, and the sight is obscene. Dis- 
gusted to his marrow, Paul has to run for his life. “ Look, 
Mommer! That’s him again,” shrieks an adolescent girl who 
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had seen him swimming in the river. Paul flees, knowing that 
death takes its least pleasant form at the hands of a mob. 

It is time for him to reach Riverhead. Paul’s encounter with 
Mr. Fiat is quite without ceremony. He meets the old gentle- 
man in the ghostly, dilapidated inn at the far end of the lake 
which is the headwater of the river. Through meadows and 
orchards in moonlight, to the notes of nightingales, they walk 
to Mr. Fiat's home. After an excellent supper, host and guest 
settle down in the library for a long talk. 

At Mr. Fiat’s request, Paul tells the story of his life. Then 
Mr. Fiat makes his comments. First he expresses his opinion 
about Paul's father, who had been, he thinks, “a piece of 
blotting-paper.” But his most pertinent remarks are about 
Paul himself. He accuses his godson of coming to visit him in 
the hope of sharing his huge estate. “ You were intending, al- 
most without knowing it,” he adds bluntly, “to purchase 
Alix. Now, if you cannot marry Alix by your own effort with- 
out the aid of my or anyone else’s money, you could never 
really marry her, even if you did buy her, wed her, and bed 
with her.” Nevertheless, he tells Paul that he had set aside a 
sum of money for his use during his lifetime. What sum? 
“ T'll tell you this much: the money is exactly ample for the 
needs and comforts of your lifetime, not a penny more or 
less.” At Paul’s further inquiry, Mr. Fiat becomes fierce: 
“. . . if you must err at all, I should prefer to see you err 
toward prodigality rather than stinginess.” 

Having expressed his opinion about both Paul and his 
father, the sage goes on to speak his mind about people in 
general. “ Every one of the so-called agents down the river, in- 
cluding the people who are running the mills . . . every one 
of them is an absolute impostor, a complete fraud! ” In his 
excitement Paul wishes to go down the river, “ throw out the 
whole crowd,” clean up the slums, and hand the factories over 
to the workmen. He soon learns, however, that, although his 
godfather — this embodiment of the ancient spirit of New 
England — knows the mill-owners only too well, he has no 
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illusions about workmen. “ Hand over the factories to the 
workmen? Then what would you have? As many of my agents 
as there are workmen, each one of the ten thousand armed 
with my particular authority, and then out of that chaos, 
sooner or later a few strong ones would snatch the power and 
we'd be back where we started.” Mr. Fiat, in fact, favors the 
divine right of kings, “ because that means one central power 
in every state; the divine right of the people means the cor- 
ruption of the whole population.” The reader may doubt if 
Paul heard Mr. Fiat quite clearly at this point — a serious 
misunderstanding, if such be the case. It seems a fact, how- 
ever, that Paul Sharon never got along any further in his social 
and political philosophy. After a little more wine Paul retires 
—never to see his godfather again. When he starts on his 
return voyage, he is completely refreshed; he had slept two 
nights and a day without waking. 

Going downstream, Paul revisits the same scenes. At the 
camp of Blue Jimmy he confronts the crowd, with the evangel- 
ist just beginning his imaginary fight with the Devil. By a sud- 
den impulse, Paul jumps up on the platform and takes the 
part of Satan. Within a few minutes Blue Jimmy, the ex- 
pugilist, has received a terrific beating. At once the mob turns 
against their preacher, and when Paul gives him a final kick 
in the bottom, the audience rocks with huge laughter. Instead 
of finishing off Blue Jimmy, however, Paul starts a collection 
to send him and his wife to Bermuda. It is difficult to decide 
whom Paul hates more — the ranter or the crowd. 

During his second stay at Barstead, Paul has occasion to use 
his newly acquired wisdom. Charlie, nicknamed Trotsky, has 
been fired from his job, and he and his sweetheart are desti- 
tute, just when the girl is with child. Charlie hates not only 
capitalists but their machines. “I tell you,” he confides to 
Paul, “ I’ve got to smash ’em or I won’t never get any sleep, 
not even when I’m dead.” Reared on a farm, he had hoped 
that some day he could live on one again. Paul pulls out the 
package which Mr. Fiat entrusted to him and writes a check 
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for the pair, but only on condition that they leave the town 
at once. When Charlie wants to say good-bye to his comrades, 
Paul warns him: “ Look here! Everyone at that club’s in the 
same fix you were in an hour ago. . . . They may be good 
fellows and all that, but I can’t set them all up to farms, and 
your money wouldn't do more than buy a few drinks apiece 
if they got hold of it.” And then this final piece of advice: 
“ Listen to me! The whole world is a mess — the worst in his- 
tory. No one can do anything about it, neither the owners 
nor the workers nor anybody else. . . . It’s machinery and 
money, and they're just as mysterious as God — or the Devil. 
Until we get rid of the machines, we're all on a sinking ship 
and it’s every man for himself now, my lad.” 

A sad predicament, surely, and Paul's medicine looks like 
no remedy at all. For are we concerned here with Charlie 
alone, or with the thousands of Charlies together? One feels 
disappointed, not merely in Paul but also in Charlie, when 
the latter gulps and laughs quietly, and — takes the money. 

On the second visit with his aunt Paul’s ideas gain further 
momentum. Mrs. Stone expects him not only to stay with her, 
but to accompany her on her travels. Shall they go to Scotland, 
England, the Riviera, New York, Havana, or California? Paul 
detests all these places. He hates shooting; the Riviera is “a 
hideous, bleak coast crowded with impossible people ”; New 
York is “ abhorrent ”; Havana is a “ sickening mixture of bad 
architecture, horse-racing, and unintelligible boozing ”; and 
California “ makes his gorge rise in his throat like an ob- 
streperous grapefruit.” Mrs. Stone thinks that he is both crazy 
and impudent. Paul, however, is free. “ I'll wish you well over 
all the world,” are his parting words to his aunt, “and you 
may think of me here in Connecticut, believing, in my blind 
way, that this is as near heaven as I am likely to get.” 

Stronger than ever before, Paul meets Alix again with an 
air of confidence. He walks into the midst of her pre-nuptial 
celebration, and, in dismay, she asks him to leave. Paul forces 
her to dance with him; while Douglas tries his old trick of 
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tampering with the drinks, but when Paul ingeniously ex- 
changes the glasses, it is the bridegroom who drinks the drug 
— not cyanide, but sweet syrup of ipecac! After a few moments 
Douglas is rolling on the floor, belching and vomiting, while 
Paul gets away to his canoe. Alix is with him, but it is only 
through force that she follows. 

In the excitement of getting the boat started, the straps of 
Paul's bag become entangled, and all his belongings are flung 
into the river — including Mr. Fiat's package with the checks. 
After a vain attempt to find it, Paul gives up the search; he 
must do without endowment. They glide silently down the 
broad river, Alix refusing to acknowledge Paul as her lover. 
When an aeroplane bursts into flames in front of them, how- 
ever, she clings to him in mortal fear, and they ey notice 
that they have reached the sea. 

It must be clear from the foregoing that Riverhead is * 
novel with a purpose,” not a treatise. Even if the passages here 
quoted stand out strongly in the narrative, they are imbedded 
in a volume of nearly three hundred pages. Beautiful descrip- 
tions of the teeming life of the river — with the alternating 
scenes of cliffs, meadows, and forests — abound in the work. 
The mood constantly changes; every episode has a key-word 
like “ hallucination,” “ dream,” “ memory,” “ kaleidoscope,” 
which lights up and colors the incidents. The blending of the 
most brutal parts with passages of lyric beauty is a proof of the 
skill and sincerity of the author. His realism and his poetry 
spring from the same feelings and convictions; his hatred and 
love are equally intense. 

There is not a person in the volume whose presence is not 
fully justified. They are all types and yet each has individual- 
ity. The very selection of them is ironic, for every one repre- 
sents some weakness or vice. Only a few characters have the 
author’s sympathy: Irma Trout, an old lady dressed in velvet, 
who always says just what comes into her head; Father Peyton, 
with his Anglican spirituality; and Maizie, Charlie’s girl, with 
her rough wit and real tenderness. Because of them one feels 
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that the author is not without a sense of pity; yet the novel is 
distinctly not emotional. Mr. Hillyer sees his problem and 
tackles it in his own way with all his intellectual strength. In 
such a book as this sentimentality, softness in the dialogue, 
could be only mawkish. There are digressions, to be sure, but 
only such as serve to light up contrasting situations. It is at 
such turns that the author's skill and inventiveness show 
themselves at their best. 

Vaguely remembering some of the reviews which appeared 
at the time of the publication of the novel, I was curious 
enough to look at them again. The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture (November 12, 1932) devoted two paragraphs to Mr. 
Hillyer’s book. “ Working with exceedingly thin material,” 
the opus begins, “ Mr. Hillyer has vainly essayed a novel of 
more than transitory importance. Into the story of Paul 
Sharon’s voyage upstream to visit his godfather, the visit and 
the journey downstream, he has woven situation and com- 
ment obviously intended to be symbolic, but so obvious as to 
frustrate his purpose.” The Nation (December 14, 1932) was 
no less positive. “ If the book is meant to be a travesty of the 
confusion in contemporary romanticism,” the writer opined, 
“ that would explain the otherwise pointless jumble of lyric 
moods, melodrama, idealism, satire, and plain burlesque.” 
And after a brief summary of the story: “ Each character is a 
symbol of something nebulous, with the exception of Mr. 
Fiat, who is patently God the Father, living in retirement 
from a world in which he has lost interest.” 
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When the same book seems obvious to one critic and nebu- 
lous to another, something must be wrong with criticism. 
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GEORGE SANTAYANA’S THE LAST PURITAN 
JUSTUS BUCHLER 


NOVEL * by an eminent person not known as a novel- 

ist is likely to be praised with customary reservations: 

in so far as it resembles his acknowledged specialty it is al- 
lowed to excel; while its “ technical” deficiencies are gra- 
ciously condoned. Mr. Santayana himself, in the prologue to 
this novel, deftly takes the play from captious critics. Upon 
being urged by Mario, one of the characters, to write the 
story of Oliver Alden, once his student, he asks with trepida- 
tion, “ How am I to manage the love scenes? ” In the epilogue, 
a conversation supposed to occur fifteen years later, the novel- 
ist grants the truth of Mario’s opinion that the characters 
have been made to talk in his own philosophical style rather 
than as they actually did, but he explains his purpose. “1 
have made you all speak the lingo natural to myself, as Homer 
made all his heroes talk in Ionian hexameters. Fiction is 
poetry, poetry is inspiration, and every word should come 
from the poet’s heart, not out of the mouths of other people.” 
The spirit of myth and story has always been Mr. Santa- 
yana’s and is reflected not only in his verse; for The Last Puri- 
tan, though his first novel, is by no means a venture in a 
form radically unfamiliar to him. He has been fond of the 
dialogue since his earlier Harvard days, and if any of his books 
is to be compared with the present one in point of similarity, 
it is surely Dialogues in Limbo. Democritus and Avicenna, 
Alcibiades and Aristippus — these men, also, speak in the 
style of their resurrector. “ I am not photographing real peo- 
ple and changing their names,” continues Mr. Santayana. 
“ On the contrary, wherever discretion permits, I keep the 
real names and the real places, just as Homer does. . . . But 
. . . l entirely transform the characters. They are creatures 


1 The Last Puritan: A Memoir in the Form of a Novel. By George Santa- 
yana. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1936. Pp. 602. $2.75.) 
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of imagination.” Like the garrulous ancients of the Dialogues 
and Homer’s heroes, Nathaniel Alden, Peter Alden, Fraulein 
Irma, and Jim Darnley are none the less successfully indi- 
vidualized for the fact that they speak a common language. 

Readers must approach this book with a tolerance of fancy. 
The epicurean wisdom of Peter Alden, the emotionalism and 
naiveté of Fraulein Irma, the fervid Catholicism of Caleb 
Wetherbee — these must be accepted as significant on their 
own account and not merely as supplementary to the narra- 
tive, because it is these elements which the author has either 
fused with his thought or systematically excluded from it. The 
import of this novel is primarily philosophical — of greater 
value to many readers than its author’s abstract works, being, 
as Mario says, a picture painted, and “ all the truer for not 
professing to be true.” Mr. Santayana has here realized im- 
aginatively a suggestion he made in a paper written over 
twenty years ago — that one way for a philosopher to justify 
his system would be for him to acknowledge its personal 
basis. The proponent, if such he could be called, of any system 
would merely set forth his cognitive and moral experience, 
imparting to others that kind of knowledge which any keen 
observer might arrive at. 

Nor is it an accident that the central theme of the novel, 
the inadequacy of Puritanism as a moral ideal, is only less 
general than the argument of The Life of Reason, which em- 
phasized the narrow and self-defeating character of all moral 
ideals that are in some respect anti-natural. In Oliver Alden 
Puritanism reaches its highest embodiment, the fierce passion 
for a kind of spiritual order in the world. He represents the 
best elements of the cultural environment of early twentieth- 
century New England, as his mother represents its crass ele- 
ments, and his father, Peter, the union of that culture with 
an unstable cosmopolitanism. The deep-rooted sadness of 
Oliver’s being comes from a realization that the spirit must 
compromise with the irrationality of the every-day world. 
His tragedy consists in the persistent influence of his inher- 
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ent ideal and of his essentially solitary character after he 
thinks he has reconciled himself to a more natural life. 

Mr. Santayana’s writings have stressed the distinction be- 
tween spirit which acknowledges and respects the natural 
sources from which it springs and in which it has its being, 
and pure or rebellious spirit, which renounces its origin and 
seeks to perpetuate itself independently. The latter is repre- 
sented by a Puritanism such as that which dominated Oliver, 
the former by the life of reason. For the life of reason is not a 
struggle to defeat brute or irrational existence but.an intelli- 
gent codperation with it; or, as Mr. Santayana once said, “a 
harmony of the passions.” Could Jim Darnley, Mario, and 
Oliver be united in a single individual, that individual might 
be expected to lead a rational life. Yet none has so profound a 
sympathy as has Mr. Santayana for the spirit that is lonely: 
more and more sensitively in his later years and writings has 
he come to understand it. 

The seaman, Jim Darnley, is the intelligent human being 
whose impulses are free from unnatural moral strictures. He 
is capable of sincerity and devotion, and though conscious of 
mental limitations, finds himself at home among intellectuals 
by virtue of his admirable tact and his good sense. Through 
him Oliver is first made aware of sordid facts, and with him he 
makes his firmest friendship. Mario, Oliver’s cousin, is the 
young Englishman of partly Italian descent who naturally ac- 
climates himself to all persons and all situations, and who ap- 
peals to women more easily than Oliver. These three men — 
Mario, Jim, and Oliver — different though they be, are the 
types for which Mr. Santayana seems always to have had a 
latent but genuine affection. In Peter Alden, the “ weary ” 
man who travels on sea as if in search of bodily and spiritual 
rest, he ventures many of his favorite opinions clothed in a 
new context. One is tempted to quote immoderately not only 
Peter but Caleb Wetherbee and the vicar of Iffley, who on one 
occasion speaks a page from Reason in Religion with vitality 
and freshness. 
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Divided into five parts constituting the phases of Oliver’s 
brief history, the novel opens with his ancestral background. 
We come upon gaunt Nathaniel Alden, Bostonian of the 
seventies, at the dinner table, at cherished funeral ceremonies, 
at church — as guardian of his young half-brother, Peter, as 
landlord, as thrifty and upright citizen. From the beginning 
of the story an undercurrent of humor is at work. Whenever 
Nathaniel and Peter's wife, Harriet, are involved this humor 
is satiric, subtly damning Nathaniel for his profound lack of 
it and Harriet for being able to contribute nothing to her son 
except “ bigness and athleticism.” Oliver's governess, Fraulein 
Irma, crammed full of Goethe and romanticism, is truly 
comic, and comic through no fault of his own is the ephemeral 
but ridiculous Harry Bumstead. There is a touch of the 
whimsicality that Mr. Santayana admires in Dickens in the 
very names of Bumstead, Hart, Hand, Head, Mark Lowe, and 
Mildmay. 

Mr. Santayana has always been gently satirical at the ex- 
pense of New England and the American scene, and his sly 
digs at the academic system and the routine of choosing 
courses at college represent a well-considered point of view. 
“ Do you suppose,” asks Mario, “ that it would upset Royce’s 
logic if I appeared in my stock and riding-breeches? No? Then 
I'll put down metaphysics at 12 o'clock as a merely provisional 
hypothesis.” The vigor of the sea is here, too, and the friendly 
loveliness of the English countryside, together with a thrust 
at English academic life in the person of Rawdon-Smith, the 
crabbed house-master at Eton. The facility with which Mr. 
Santayana writes of places where he lived and taught stems 
from penetrating knowledge rather than mere literary vir- 
tuosity. 

It may be said of his writing in this novel that it will be 
none too familiar to those already well acquainted with his 
formal idiom. The story gives rise to a diverse and restrained 
beauty, exploring, as it does, situations with which Mr. San- 
tayana has never dealt so elaborately before. There are few 
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scenes with so rare a charm as that in which the Reverend 
Mark Lowe speaks to a group of backward boys who have 
been committed by their guardians to his camp; or that in 
which the vicar of Iffley, seeing Oliver and Jim come into 
church during his sermon, discourses spontaneously and 
calmly on the text “ An Angel of the Lord.” Rich in incidents 
of this kind, the narrative is alive and compact, never pedanti- 
cally suspending itself and giving way to harangue. 

The reader is taken from Oliver’s ancestry through his 
childhood and family life, his reactions to the various influ- 
ences of certain persons upon him, his travels, his athletic and 
academic life at Williams and Harvard, his experience with 
women, and his sudden death. This novel may be enjoyed as 
pure narrative consisting in a partly pictorial and partly dra- 
matic succession of events and characters; yet it proves on ex- 
amination to be an anthology of the author’s likes and dislikes 
personified. Perhaps only of his likes, for, strictly speaking, 
Mr. Santayana has no villain, and even German romanticism 
is presented as distasteful only because of its pretense and 
bombast. 

In dealing at greater length with the philosophic implica- 
tions of this book, one might point out, for example, how the 
genteel American tradition is shown as being gradually sub- 
merged in modernity. One could dwell on parts and opinions 
which will irritate many readers — almost inevitably the case 
where an author’s personality and ideas are reflected so clearly 
as in this novel. What is most important to record, however, is 
that Mr. Santayana has much to say about our world in The 
Last Puritan, a first novel that is worthy of his powers. 














EZRA STILES OF YALE 


FRANCIS PARSONS 


I 


HEN, on September 11, 1777, Ezra Stiles was elected 

president of Yale College, great events were impend- 
ing. While the corporation was balloting on his name the 
armies of Washington and Howe were manceuvring for posi- 
tion on the banks of the Brandywine and that afternoon they 
were in desperate combat at the fords of that historic stream. 
A fortnight later the British and German columns flooded 
the Philadelphia streets and the Congress was gathering its 
members and its archives at Lancaster. Within a month, 
however, there came another story from the North. Bur- 
goyne’s surrender on October 17 started a wave of optimism 
through the country and opened the eyes of Europe to the 
possibility that these revolting American colonies might suc- 
ceed in achieving their independence. In another month the 
Congress had adopted the Articles of Confederation and sub- 
mitted them to the states for approval. 

The Reverend Dr. Stiles took six months to consider the 
offer of the presidency of Yale chiefly in seeking divine guid- 
ance — not, however, neglecting such human assistance as he 
might receive from the opinions of the general assembly of 
Connecticut, his brother ministers, and public personages of 
all kinds. It was not, in fact, an easy decision. His pastorate 
of the Second Church in Newport was in suspense during the 
British occupation, and his flock was scattered, but once the 
war were to end — whether in success or failure — his congre- 
gation would come together again and would undoubtedly 
recall him. In the meantime he was preaching for the church 
in Portsmouth which had asked him to become its minister. 
There were also two “ calls” from churches in Providence. 
He loved the ministry and the opportunities it gave for read- 
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ing and study. He sincerely doubted his fitness, tempera- 
mentally, theologically, and practically for the presidency and 
carefully explained all his deficiencies to the corporation, 
which persisted in its invitation. “ An hundred and fifty or 
180 Young Gentlemen Students,” he confided to his diary, 
“ is a bundle of Wild Fire not easily controlled and governed 
—and at best the Diadem of a President is a Crown of 
Thorns.” And in the midst of his indecision he wrote to a 
friend, “ I have no more resolved in my mind, whether I am 
qualified for such an office, than for that of a prime minister 
or a sultan.” 

On March 20, 1778, however, he at last accepted — two 
days after he had been inoculated for smallpox. On June 
24 he was “ introduced into office ” and on July 8 he was for- 
mally inaugurated. By that time Philadelphia had been re- 
gained by the Americans. On June 29, the day after the battle 
of Monmouth, Dr. Stiles was finding “much difficulty in 
getting Furniture and Servants to settle in the President's 
house” and presiding at a senior disputation in the chapel 
on the question as to whether Noah’s flood had been world 
wide. In this same month of June the news had arrived of 
the treaty with France and of the sailing of a French fleet 
and army for America. Midsummer saw the beginning of 
the end — though much fighting was still to come — and Dr. 
Stiles, who already had been under fire at Newport, was to ex- 
perience an even closer contact with the war when the British 
raided New Haven almost exactly a year after his inaugura- 
tion. 


II 


What sort of man was this Congregational minister whom 
a struggling little college called to lead it in the midst of all 
these tumults and ur«rtainties? The factual data may be 
stated briefly. In the autumn of 1777 he was just under fifty 
years of age. His father was the Reverend Isaac Stiles, pastor 
of the church in North Haven. His mother, who had died at 
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his birth, was a daughter of the first Ruth Wyllys of Hartford. 
He had been graduated at Yale in 1746, and had remained in 
New Haven for the following two years, apparently pursuing 
an independent course of study. In 1749 he was chosen tutor. 
When he began to teach, he had received a license to preach 
from the New Haven Association and the following year he 
did preach at West Haven and for a brief time to the Indians 
at Stockbridge, while still retaining his tutorship. That office, 
toward the end, did not interfere with his study of the law, 
admission to the bar in 1753, and practice until 1755. Then, 
having been ordained in October of that year, he abandoned 
both teaching and law and went to Newport as pastor of the 
Second Church, a position he held at the time the British oc- 
cupation dispersed his congregation. Stiles remained, how- 
ever, till March 13, 1776, when he went to Dighton and ulti- 
mately to Portsmouth. 

Early in 1757 —a little over a year from his settlement at 
Newport — he married Elizabeth, the daughter of Colonel 
John Hubbard of New Haven. She bore him eight children, 
most of whom died during his lifetime. His wife died in 1775, 
and in 1782 he married Mrs. Mary Cranston Checkley, a 
widow, who survived him. 

The bare record seems mild and colorless; yet few men 
have had a greater zest for life or found it more exciting than 
did Ezra Stiles. His adventures, however, — except for an oc- 
casional episode like the British attack on New Haven — 
were all in the realms of the mind and the spirit, though his 
vivid interest brought him a vicarious participation in the 
experiences of others in those portentous days. Perhaps his 
general temperament and point of view can be illustrated no 
better than by a letter he wrote in 1755, to his future wife, 
Elizabeth Hubbard. One might expect a love letter, but the 
communication in question could not be called that by any 
stretch of the imagination. The only expressions of affection 
it contains are the beginning, “ My dear,” and the ending, 
“I am, my dear, Your affectionate Philosopher, Ezra Stiles.” 
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In between is a long discourse on eclipses (illustrated by care- 
fully drawn diagrams) and on the moon’s influence on tides. 
It would have been an excellent contribution to a text-book 
of the period. One can not help speculating as to the nature of 
Elizabeth's reflections as she perused this scholarly epistle. 
Whatever they were she did not break the engagement, and 
the devotion of her husband was beyond doubt. For years 
after her death he carefully noted each anniversary of his 
sorrow in his diary. Elizabeth Hubbard had understood her 
“ philosopher.” 

What really interested Dr. Stiles were explorations in all 
fields of learning — with particular emphasis on the natural 
sciences and on biblical sources and inspiration (including 
incidentally the Oriental languages) — the state of his own 
soul and the souls of his flock, the affairs of his country, and 
the varying phenomena of human personality. He has been 
called “ a universal scholar ” — no idle appellation. His eru- 
dition and his industry are surprising. Benjamin Silliman 
described him as “ both a living polyglot and a living ency- 
clopedia.” He possessed to a high degree the investigating, 
acquisitive mind, and even our brief characterization of his 
letter to his fiancée makes evident a concurrent quality, 
namely, the overpowering urge to impart instruction to 
others. He was an outstanding example of the religious school- 
master. His ardent advocacy of the cause of national independ- 
ence, his predilections for the Old Divinity, and the fact that 
he was a graduate of Yale and a former tutor there whose 
attainments were well remembered in the college, make his 
selection -by the corporation not only understandable but 
logical. 


Ill 


It is much the fashion nowadays to relate the desires and 
deeds of any individual's career to the impressions and the 
influences brought to bear on early youth. In this regard, 
unfortunately, there is little evidence to aid in an understand- 
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ing of Ezra Stiles. A rather frail physique, engaging manners, 
an easily aroused interest in his studies, a singularly retentive 
memory, a facility in meeting the elementary educational re- 
quirements (he was ready for college at twelve, though he 
was not entered till he was fifteen) — from these characteris- 
tics we may form some estimate of youthful personality and 
mental environment. It is perhaps permissible, in addition, 
to suggest that the influence of his father, who was one of the 
most liberal divines of a day not distinguished for tolerance, 
had a bearing on Ezra’s future attitude of mind that can not 
be overlooked. In the sermon he preached at the ordination 
of his son Isaac Stiles counselled the young minister to “ hold 
Bigotry in abhorrence . . . for Bigotry is the Poison and 
Bane of Social Virtue.” Doubtless it was not the first time he 
had heard that warning. The son never forgot it; indeed, he 
observed it so persistently as to bring upon himself accusations 
of heterodoxy. 

Evidence of his curious and adventurous spirit can be found 
in the course of his residence at college. In his sophomore 
year a comet appeared. The phenomenon fascinated him, and 
according to his biographer and son-in-law, Abiel Holmes, 
he made a calculation “of the number, periods, distances, 
velocity, and other properties of the comets.” His imagina- 
tion was obviously captured by the marvels of the heavens, 
and thus began the study of astronomy that enthralled him 
all his life. It is characteristic that during this same year — 
he was sixteen years old — he was occupied also in compiling 
“a copious chronological compendium of the history of the 
Old and New Testaments.” 

His scholarly distinction among his contemporaries may 
be judged by the fact that he was chosen to deliver various 
public addresses: the Cliosophic oration, at the examination 
of the senior class, just before graduation; the valedictory to 
the senior class in 1749, and a funeral tribute to Governor 
Law the next year; a speech on the semi-centennial of the 
college in 1752; a eulogy in memory of Bishop Berkeley in 
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1753; and in 1755 an address in honor of Benjamin Franklin, 
who was then on a visit to New Haven. All these were in 
Latin, and those on Law and Franklin were published. The 
latter must indeed have been a labor of love, for the friend- 
ship between the two men lasted all of the elder’s life. In 
the spring of 1749 Dr. Franklin sent to Yale “ an electrical 
apparatus” with which Tutor Stiles, in coéperation with 
his colleagues, made a number of experiments. Nothing, says 
his biographer, could “ have furnished him with a more de- 
lightful source of philosophical entertainment.” It was Frank- 
lin’s advocacy, ten years after his visit to New Haven, that 
resulted in the award of the degree of doctor of laws to Ezra 
Stiles by the University of Edinburgh long before any similar 
honor was conferred upon him in America. The recipient's 
own comment on this mark of distinction is interesting. 
“ What,” he replied to a congratulating friend, “ is the honor 
of being registered in those archives to that of having our 
names written in the Lamb’s Book of Life?” 

This is in part anticipating, and all by the way. What really 
was happening within that speculating, inquisitive mind in 
these early years of study and thinking? Perhaps older men 
are inclined to minimize the problems and uncertainties of 
youth —to forget that momentous decisions must be based 
on slight experience, ideals and ambitions formulated — 
in short, a general scheme of life worked out and a voca- 
tion chosen definitely. Young Ezra Stiles was too practical 
a philosopher to accept without minute analysis and the 
satisfaction of his own critical judgment the doctrines which 
his inheritance and his education at Yale (then primarily 
a training-school for the ministry) might have imposed. A 
tempestuous struggle was going on in his soul —a struggle 
which sprang from the questions that have troubled, at 
some time, the mind of every thoughtful man, that have 
formed the basis of the discussions of philosophers, psycholo- 
gists, metaphysicians, and theologians — even furnishing an 
occasional theme for writers of poetry, drama, and fiction. 
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Was there a God, and if so, what were His attributes? What 
of the divinity of Jesus? In short, was the purported revelation 
of the Scriptures true? 

For eight years he fought it out— alone except for an 
anonymous, far from helpful, young confidant, a skeptic “ of 
an amiable and virtuous character,” whose conversation 
“raised in me scruples . . . which have cost me many a 
painful hour.” It is to the credit of the inexperienced ad- 
venturer in those troubled seas that the whirlwind of the 
Great Awakening— that extraordinary religious revival, 
stimulated by the preaching of Whitefield, which had been 
sweeping the country — had affected him not at all. In fact, 
it is not even mentioned in the painstaking account of these 
experiences which his biographer quotes from Dr. Stiles’s 
own memorandum. He was not the sort of person to be 
stampeded by any emotional influences, and the Great Awak- 
ening was essentially and frankly an emotional contagion. 
This absence of emotion might have had its drawbacks, but 
in this crisis it was better to lack emotional sensitiveness. 
Ultimately he solved the immense personal problem on the 
lines of logic and reason that satisfied an intelligence of no 
mean order, and he emerged at last into a faith and a re- 
ligious philosophy which, because it was thorough-going and 
consistent in his matured estimation, never wavered there- 
after. 

In these religious questionings lies the explanation of the 
apparently vacillating sequence; his failure to find satisfac- 
tion in teaching alone; his relinquishment of his tentative 
efforts as a preacher in favor of the law; his refusal, almost at 
the end of the period of doubt, of two Episcopal rectorships 
— one at Stratford and one at Newport; * his subsequent giv- 


1 These calls to rectorships may seem strange in view of Dr. Stiles’s subse- 
quent antipathy to the Episcopal Church. The explanation seems to be found 
in part of a long entry in the diary for January 19, 1777, which, with the letter 
to the Reverend Chauncy Whittelsey hereafter mentioned, elucidates with 
reasonable clarity his theological position. In the course of this entry he says: 
“I set out in Life with an extensive Charity to All Protestants, supposing 
their Differences founded in conscientious Judgment, and wishing All to live 
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ing up of the law and his choice of the Congregational minis- 
try for what he then believed would be his life work. 


IV 


In Newport he spent twenty years. In the main they were 
happy years, though clouded by the death of his wife and 
several of his children and by the harrying and final occupa- 
tion of the little seaport by the British. On January 1, 17669, 
he began his famous diary, having been converted from his 
antipathy to diaries, recorded two years previously, as “ con- 
taining rather what we would wish to be esteemed by others, 
than what we really are, and have been. . . .” Here we may 
see the daily record of his life until six days before his death. 
The earlier chronicle is chiefly concerned with routine pas- 
toral incidents — baptisms, marriages, deaths, and funerals, 
sermons preached and heard, ordinations, ecclesiastical squab- 
bles, and the daily notations as to weather. But as the war 
came on the diary developed a very real human interest and 
historic value. It reflected (along with the writer's idiosyn- 
crasies) contemporary public opinion — interpreted by one 
mind, it is true, but generally fairly stated — reports of gov- 
ernmental action affecting the colonies; forecasts of events, 
sometimes surprisingly accurate; news of hostilities brought 
by mounted messengers and generally imperfect but later 
painstakingly corrected and amplified. 

It is, however, as a revelation of character and personality 
that this sincere diary has its greatest interest. We see the 
author as he lived and labored. Through the inevitable 
though frequently subconscious process of selection always 
in Forbearance, mutual Love and Harmony, and All to joyn in their several 
ways in promoting Righteousness and Virtue. But I have found the reverse. 
I find the Church of England in America especially New England inspired 
with a secular principle, unanimated with the Love of Jesus so much as with 
the Love of Dignities and Preéminence, making the Church an Asylum for 
polite Vice and Irreligion.” This is, of course, an illustration of the prejudice 
that sometimes affected the author’s judgment, and an exception to his usu- 


ally tolerant attitude. Perhaps his antagonism to any form of Toryism during 
the war unconsciously influenced him in this case. 
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at work in the true diarist’s mind we learn not only of his 
occupations but his preoccupations. What he considered im- 
portant is the best evidence as to what kind of man he was. 

In one of his essays Professor Tinker of Yale has developed 
the thesis that a zest for life and a conviction of its importance 
must be a condition precedent to the keeping of a successful 
journal. If the sequence of experience is of no value, it is use- 
less to record it. No one who reads his diary can doubt Ezra 
Stiles’s interest in life and the world. All was grist that came 
to his mill — whether it was speculation regarding the prob- 
ability that the Jews of Cochin had had a copy of the Pen- 
tateuch, observations of the transit of Venus, or a compari- 
son of methods of cultivation of the silk-worm. Nor can one 
question his conviction as to the importance of life, though 
as for all his Puritan contemporaries there existed the limit- 
ing belief that its real importance was as a training for the 
life to come. 

Because the acquisition of knowledge was to him an ab- 
sorbing interest in this world, the period at Newport was 
crowded with study in all fields of learning, though how he 
found time for this in the midst of his duties as pastor and 
as librarian of the Redwood Library, to say nothing of the 
distraction of domestic events and adjustments in a house- 
hold where for some years eight children exercised their dis- 
tracting influence, remains one of the mysteries of human con- 
duct. How did he find time, moreover, for his voluminous 
correspondence with scholars all over the world — the copy- 
ing of many of his letters and theirs in long-hand in his diary 
and elsewhere? Whence came the leisure he was able to give 
to his frequent visitors, whose brains he picked by the So- 
cratic method and whose conversation and personal history 
he recorded in detail? He was greatly interested, for example, 
by a rabbi from Palestine, one Isaac Carigal, who visited for 
a time in Newport. The two men had many interesting con- 
versations; the substance of these can be imagined by a selec- 
tion from the questions and problems Dr. Stiles put to his 
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Jewish visitor: Was Lot's wife still standing as a pillar of 
salt? The rabbi did not know, for he had never been to the 
spot, although it was only six or seven miles from Hebron, 
where he had been born and lived. Had the rabbis of this 
age any reason for expecting the Messiah immediately? 
“ He said not; but he thought it was high time for him to 
come. . . .” Were the stones laid in Jordan by Joshua to 
afford a crossing to the Israelites against Jericho still there? 
The rabbi acknowledged that he did not think to look when 
he crossed that river. Would there be any marrying or rela- 
tions of husbands and wives in the resurrection? “ Yes,” said 
the Jew. Would Sarah be Abraham's wife? “ Yes.” It hap- 
pened that a Mr. and Mrs. Rivera of the synagogue were 
present, Mrs. Rivera having been married previously, and 
Dr. Stiles then asked the rabbi whose wife Mrs. Rivera would 
be in the resurrection — Mr. Rivera’s or her former hus- 
band’s. It will be perceived that Dr. Stiles’s brief training 
in the courts had not been wasted. “ The Rabbi was at a 
loss,” according to the diary, “ and could not determine. He 
said there were various opinions about it. . . .” 

Through study during the Newport years Stiles perfected 
himself in Hebrew. On his second marriage he insisted that 
his wife, also, poor creature, should learn to read the lan- 
guage. Greek, of course, he already knew and he spoke and 
wrote Latin with great fluency though without much elegance 
or distinction. He attacked Samaritan, Chaldee, Syriac, and 
Arabic, and conquered them so far as to “examine any Au- 
thors freely in them,” and such examinations were a frequent 
occupation, for he was constantly studying the Scriptures, not 
only from religious motives but from the historical and doc- 
trinal points of view as well. He had at least a speaking ac- 
quaintance with Persian and Coptic. The Jewish traditions 
and dogma had a perennial fascination for him. He searched 
the Jewish sacred authorities; he argued with the rabbis; he 
often attended the Newport synagogue. This study of sects 
and creeds other than his own was part of his system. When 
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he emerged from his period of religious doubt, he had made 
journeys to Boston, New York, and Philadelphia to attend 
“the worship of all religious denominations; and [I] de- 
termined, by history, to inform myself of all the sects in the 
Christian world.” So he had worshipped or tried to worship, 
“with a fair and unprejudiced mind,” at Quaker meetings, 
at Episcopal services, and at Dutch Calvinist and Roman 
Catholic churches. It was a repetition of his method when, in 
preparation for the law, he not only studied the political 
constitutions and judicial procedures of the thirteen colonies 
but, travelling through five of these colonies, supplemented 
his study by interviews with practising attorneys. 

This thoroughness in research, growing out of his almost 
abnormal curiosity, resulted in breadth of scholarship as well 
as mastery of its minutiz. This, in turn, led to a forbearance 
and consideration for a differing point of view or conclusion 
rather rare and heartening in a time when, as Moses Coit 
Tyler puts it in his Literary History of the American Revo- 
lution, any controversy “ was carried on with the absurd 
pedantry, the unrelenting partisanship, the extravagance of 
misrepresentation, the anger, the coarseness, the barbarous 
incivility with which, in those days, even cultivated people 
thought it proper to convey to one another their ideas on 
subjects concerning which they happened to disagree.” 

The warning of his father as to bigotry was always in the 
back of his mind. Publicly and officially Dr. Stiles had taken 
an early stand in favor of friendliness and unity among the 
Congregational churches of New England. On April 23, 1760, 
four and one-half years after his settlement at Newport, he de- 
livered before the convention of Congregational ministers at 
Bristol his famous Discourse on the Christian Union. This 
was a significant utterance, at the time Tyler has trenchantly 
characterized, in favor of harmony and toleration among the 
churches. 


Particularly let us of the Congregational communion in New 
England under the different forms of our churches, cultivate a 
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venerable regard for one another; rejoice that we are so well 
agreed in purity of doctrine and worship; and walk together by the 
same rule, so far as we are agreed; and, for the rest, let us endeavor 
to hope, and think, and speak, the best of one another, in all our 
differences, putting on forebearance, charity, and a condescend- 
ing benevolence. 


Ten years later, in a letter (as yet unpublished except for a 
brief extract in a footnote to the diary) to the Reverend 
Chauncy Whittelsey, Stiles wrote in much detail to explain 
his theological position: 

It is my Endeavor, it is my Desire, to behave charitably and 
benevolently to others, though I am naturally morose and unbe- 
nevolent. I would try to hope and beleive [sic] the best of those 
who have, and still do, and will continue to use us despitefully. 
As I would not affect to differ from them where I do not, so neither 
by a coincidence with some of their capital principles do I stand 
accountable for peculiarities which I detest. 


And at the age of fifty-four he wrote: “ I can freely live, and 
converse in civil friendship, with Jews, Romanists, and all the 
sects of Protestants, and even with Deists.” * The same year 
he declared in a letter to a chaplain in the French army 
that he 


. . - had acquired much knowledge from great and learned men, 
of all sects of Christians, nay, from Deists, from Mohamitans, and 
even from disciples of the Bonzes and Brahmans; That the time 
has, or ought to have arrived, when religious disputes should be 
contemned, so far as, either by inimical or inquisitorial influence, 
they prevent a philosophical urbanity, and a most ample progress 
of the Sciences. 


In 1774 he was familiar with “ the history of almost all na- 
tions and empires on earth” and during all his Newport 
pastorate he spent an enormous amount of time in gathering 
data for, and in writing his “ History of the Churches of New 
England ” which still reposes, uncompleted, in manuscript, 
in a strong-room of the Sterling Library at Yale. It is com- 


2 The italics are not those of Stiles but the present writer. 
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forting to find that this paragon of industry was not exempt 
from a common short-coming: in the case of how many a 
man is the magnum opus never finished? Doubtless when the 
“ History of the Churches” was begun, the author did not 
anticipate the later years’ exactions which prevented the com- 
pletion of that monumental work. Those years were crowded 
with varied pursuits and interests. When he was fifty-eight 
years old he wrote, “ My whole life is such an incessant 
labour, that I have scarcely time to be religious."”” No won- 
der, for the year before in the intervals of his regular duties 
he had begun in July the study of French and by November 
read in that language within five days the first volume of 
Robertson's History of America. Two days after finishing 
this he began Telemachus in French and completed it 
(twenty-four “ books”) in six weeks. In January, 1789, he 
began the study of Italian “ with no Expectation of going 
far in it.” 

In 1771, his portrait was painted by Samuel King, one of 
his parishioners. It must be one of the earliest American ex- 
amples of symbolism in portraiture, for the background is 
filled with objects indicative of his varied interests. “ These 
Emblems,” he notes, “are more descriptive of my Mind, 
than the Effigies of my Face.” We turn from the “ emblems ” 
indicating his astronomical pursuits and phases of his con- 
ception of the universe, suggestions of his moral and religious 
convictions — even from the “ black Spot — the Receptacle 
of fallen Angels and the finally wicked ” —to the titles and 
authors of the books that form a large part of the setting. 
Here are Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History, Livy, Du Halde’s 
History of China, Talmud B., Aben Ezra, Rabbi Selomoh 
Jarchi, “ and a little below R. Moses Ben Maimon Moreh 
Nevochim.” On another shelf are: Newton's Principia, Plato, 
Watts, Doddridge, Cudworth’s Intellectual System, Hooker, 
Chauncey, Mather, and Cotton. These, it should be under- 
stood, are by no means inclusive of all his reading but merely 
representative. 
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It would seem that in this portrait his interest in past and 
current history is but meagerly adumbrated, for in that 
branch of learning he was an omnivorous reader, and his 
practical mind was not satisfied in reading alone. He held 
theories of government. In an address delivered November 
20, 1760, on the occasion of a public thanksgiving for the 
capture of Montreal, he gave utterance to a prophecy he 
lived to see substantially fulfilled. “ It is probable,” he said, 
“that, in time, there will be formed a Provincial Confed- 
eracy, and a Common Council, standing on free provincial 
suffrage: And this may, in time, terminate in an imperial 
diet, when the imperial dominion will subsist, as it ought, 
in election.” And the following year, in a sermon on the ac- 
cession of George III, he affirmed: “ As there are men, who 
have a mighty opinion of retrenching the liberties of these 
colonies . . . so, if these . . . should gain access to his Maj- 
esty’s ears, mistaken representations may induce his Majesty 
to accede to measures of unhappy consequence to the liberty 


of America.” Again, in 1774, he wrote to an English cor- 
respondent: 


There are many means of redress. We shall not be discouraged 
if all prove unsuccessful, till we come to the last, the success of 
which is indubitable. . . . If oppression proceeds, despotism may 
force an annual Congress; and a public spirit of enterprise may 
originate an American Magna Charta, and Bill of Rights, sup- 
ported with such intrepid and pressing importunity, as even sov- 
ereignty may hereafter judge it not wise to withstand. There will 
be a Runnymede in America. 


“ It is doubtful,” wrote Tyler, “ whether any statesman of 
that age saw earlier or more clearly . . . the inevitable di- 
rection and the irresistible force of that prodigious under- 
current in American society which was setting toward union, 
Independence and national greatness.’” And so his reasoning 
led him, as events developed, into a whole-hearted espousal 
of the cause of liberty, and finally of independence, at a 
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time when many of the clergy remained steadfast in all sin- 
cerity in their loyalty to the established order, the king, and 
what they still looked upon as the home government. It is 
significant to note that in his diary as early as 1769 he lists 
among his “ Trials and Difficulties,” “So many Enemies, 
especially Churchmen and Tories.” 

When the conflagration at last flared up, his patriotic ardor 
approached a passionate intensity, and the reader of the hasty 
notes recording the news of Lexington, Concord, and Bunker 
Hill can not fail to catch something of the writer’s own ex- 
citement. He could not restrain his eagerness to see the 
scene of conflict beyond September, 1775, when he visited 
the camps around Boston, was astonished at the strength of 
the American fortifications, and met and talked with many 
of the officers, including General Washington, “ who re- 
ceived us very politely and invited me to dinner.” Ap- 
parently for some reason Dr. Stiles could not accept this in- 
vitation, but it was a chance he must have relinquished with 
regret. Surely it would be difficult to bring into juxtaposi- 
tion two more oddly contrasting personalities. As it was 
they must have had some conversation and one can not avoid 
the futile thought of how valuable a stenographic report 
of their talk would be, not alone for the historian but for 
the student of human nature. Even more interesting would 
be the impression, could we know it, made upon the stately, 
athletic Virginian by this frail, eager, and inquisitive divine 
from New England. One wonders whether in that command- 
ing presence Dr. Stiles ventured to persist in his Socratic 
methods of inquiry and if so, what were the questions — 
probably naive from a military standpoint and possibly in- 
discreet — which he propounded. On July 13, 1776, he read 
the Declaration of Independence. 


The thirteen united Colonies now rise into an Independent 
Republic among the Kingdoms, States and Empires on Earth [he 
writes]. May the Supreme and Omnipotent Lord of the Mon- 
archical Republic of the Immense Universe, shower down his 
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Blessings upon it and ever keep it under his holy Protection! And 
have I lived to see such an important and astonishing Revolution? 


Ezra Stiles, in the heat of the conflict, was no half-measure 
man, no pacifist, in spite of his Quaker friendships. On the 
first anniversary of the declaration he wrote: “ May the Deso- 
lation of the Enemy [i.e. wrought by the enemy] instead of 
intimidating us, excite and rouse an invincible Courage and 
Spirit through the body of the people — that on the public 
Call they may lay aside all mercenary and hireling views and 
willingly offer themselves one and all to the Service of the 
Country and Defence of Liberty!” 


Vv 


The election of Dr. Stiles to the presidency of Yale College 
was not unanimous. In the autumn of 1776 what was ap- 
parently an informal vote showed a preference for him but 
not a majority. He was, however, the favorite of the general 
assembly and of Governor Trumbull. It seems probable, 
though I have nowhere seen it definitely stated, that this pop- 
ularity of the candidate with the assembly was the deciding 
factor. Even so, however, the choice was by a majority, not 
a unanimous vote, though before his acceptance he made 
sure of the cordial support of the entire corporation. 

The fact was that Dr. Stiles was considered over-liberal 
in his theological views by part of the Congregational clergy. 
He had published some thoughts on ecclesiastical govern- 
ment which had raised fears here and there as to his ortho- 
doxy and he had taken part in an ordination which he knew 
most, possibly all, of the corporation “ considered irregular 
and schismatical.”* He had remonstrated with President 
Clapp in 1759 for refusing an offer from a Newport gentle- 


% The quotation is from J. L. Kingsley, Life of Ezra Stiles (Boston, 1855) . 
It is not specific, but doubtless refers to the Meriden controversy over the 
ordination, June 22, 1769, of Dr. Stiles’s brother-in-law, John Hubbard. See 
The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles, ¥F. B. Dexter, Editor, (New York, 1901) , 1, 
14-15; also C. H. S. Davis, History of Wallingford (Meriden, Connecticut, 
1870) , 223. 
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man to give to the Yale library a collection of books, some 
of which contained deistical doctrine. 

Deism [he sensibly wrote the president] has gained such Head 
. . « that it would be in vain to try to stop it by hiding the Deisti- 
cal Writings: and the only Way left to conquer and demolish it, 
is to come forth into the open Field, and Dispute the matter on 
even Footing —the Evidences of Revelation in my opinion are 
nearly as demonstrative as Newton's Principia, and these are the 
Weapons to be used. . . . Truth, and this only, being our Aim in 
fact, open, frank, and generous, we shall avoid the very appear- 
ance of Evil. 


To set forth Dr. Stiles’s theological position in detail would 
require an analysis of the doctrines of original sin, predes- 
tination, election, willingness to be damned for the greater 
glory of God, of divine grace and the “ means ” of grace, of 
qualifications for communion, including views on the ap- 
plication of the Half-Way Covenant, of deism, Arminianism, 
Arianism, Pelagianism, Socinianism, the theories and beliefs 
on what now seem technical points held by Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Solomon Stoddard, Samuel Hopkins, and others. All 
this is confusing and possibly sometimes incomprehensible 
to the modern layman. One wonders at the amount and bit- 
terness of argumentation, of personal suspicion, of heretical 
imputation, over questions which have been relegated long 
ago to the limbo of the unessentials. One may perhaps at- 
tribute the constant introspection of our Puritan forbears 
and their tremendous concern over details of dogma in large 
part to the conviction that hell was a definite place of eternal 
torment and a possible destination for every human creature 
— except, of course, the “ elect.”” Whether one was numbered 
among the elect, or could in some wise compass salvation, 
became therefore practical and extremely important con- 
siderations. 

Without, then, attempting to dissect the religious and the- 
ological anatomy, it is enough for our purpose to note that 
at the time of Dr. Stiles’s inauguration as Yale’s president 
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the Congregational hierarchy in Connecticut was divided, 
roughly speaking, into Old Divinity and New Divinity ad- 
herents. Dr. Stiles was an Old Divinity man. The doctrines 
of the two schools are well summarized by Dr. George Leon 
Walker in Some Aspects of the Religious Life of New Eng- 
land. The Old Divinity partisans were sometimes called 
“ Old-Calvinists.” Says Dr. Walker: 


They adhered to the historically orthodox views of the New 
England fathers concerning the sovereignty of God, the inherited 
and imputed depravity of man, the arbitrariness and practical ir- 
resistibility of grace; but they believed — and taught also — that, 
though grace was sovereign in its bestowments, and could neither 
be purchased nor commanded, it was, nevertheless, generally im- 
parted in connection with the use of “ means” employed by the 
subject of it; as by his prayers, his reading of Scripture, his attend- 
ance on the preaching of God's house. . . . And, though men 
could not of themselves make certain the result, they could make it 
vastly more probable; because, though grace itself was not within 
their power, the employment of the means of grace certainly was; 
and such employment was not only hopeful as to the accomplish- 
ment of its object in procuring the ultimate gift of saving grace, 
but it rendered men less guilty . . . than they would be in their 
neglect. 


The New Divinity doctrine carried the theory of God's 
sovereignty to the ultimate causation of all events and acts, 
even of sin itself. While asserting this they abandoned, never- 
theless, by an ingenious casuistry the idea of an inherited 
or imputed sinfulness. A willing submission to the disposal 
of God, even to a condemnation to eternal hell-fire, was vital 
—and therefore the attempt by an unregenerate person to 
use the means of grace as a guide and a help toward salvation 
was “not merely idle, but criminal,” because its purpose 
conflicted with unconditional submission. 

With most of these New Divinity metaphysics — and they 
have been indicated only roughly here — Dr. Stiles had no 
sympathy, and yet his mind and temper were sufficiently 
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liberal to enable him to admit the validity of some of the 
New Divinity contentions and not only to live on terms of 
close friendship with Dr. Samuel Hopkins, pastor of the 
First Church in Newport, a leading “ New Light” who 
wrought out one of the several variations of this new doc- 
trine and gave his name to it, but also to exchange pulpits 
occasionally with this exemplar of opposing doctrines — 
which of course argues a like liberalism in Dr. Hopkins. The 
letter Dr. Stiles wrote to the Reverend Chauncy Whittelsey, 
already referred to, is too long to quote, but it is an im- 
portant exposition of its author’s attitude. 

Dr. W. E. Channing of Newport in an address after Dr. 
Stiles’s death, characterized his position thus: “In his faith 
he was what was called a moderate Calvinist; but his heart 
was of no sect. He carried into his religion the spirit of 
liberty which then stirred the whole country. . . . He 
wished to break every yoke, civil and ecclesiastical, from 
men’s necks.” “He esteemed piety and sound doctrine,” 
wrote the author of The Development of Religious Liberty 
in Connecticut, “ whether in Old or New Divinity men.” He 
made short work of the discussion about qualifications for 
communion, for he “ welcomed to his communion all of 
good conscience who belonged to any Christian Protestant 
sect. 
On his inauguration as president Dr. Stiles declared his 
assent to the Saybrook platform “ established by the Laws 
of this Government” and swore allegiance to the state. 
Sprague remarks, however, that he did not include adherence 
to the Westminster Confession, or “ make any renuncia- 
tions.” 


VI 


Dr. Stiles’s term as the seventh president of Yale College 
lasted sixteen and a half years. He died May 12, 1795, aged 
sixty-seven. When he was elected, there were about one 
hundred and twenty-five undergraduates, which he estimated 
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was some fifteen more than at Harvard; when he died, the 
undergraduates numbered about one hundred and forty- 
seven — not a great increase, but one not to be despised 
considering the confusion of the times. 

When he took office the physical property of the college 
consisted of Connecticut Hall, built in 1750-1752, the 
chapel (of which the foundation was laid in April, 1761), 
and the south end of the original wooden building then 
used as a dining hall and kitchen with the library above. This 
was finally demolished in 1782. In 1793 the president laid the 
cornerstone of a new building, later known as South College, 
made possible by a grant by the general assembly on com- 
position of the controversy that had existed for years between 
the state and the college concerning the claim of the assembly 
that it should have some voice in the management of the 
institution. The result of this controversy was the act of 
1792 under which the governor, the lieutenant-governor, and 
the six senior assistants in the council were added to the 
corporation. The amount appropriated in the act made funds 
available not only for the new building but for additional 
professorships. This happy consummation of a long-standing 
and troublesome matter is probably Ezra Stiles’s outstanding 
achievement during his presidency. 

The additional professorships must have been a relief to 
the president, who had been doing a large part of the teach- 
ing himself. When elected Stiles had also been appointed 
professor of ecclesiastical history and after 1780 for a time he 
was also professor of Hebrew and of divinity, besides having 
to teach philosophy owing to a vacancy in the tutorships. He 
also lectured once or twice weekly on such subjects as he 
thought best, often selecting his favorite topic, astronomy. 
All this, of course, was superimposed upon his administrative 
duties. With it all he found time somehow for independent 
study and research, for voluminous correspondence, for en- 
tertaining or interviewing visiting celebrities such as Talley- 
rand, the duc de Lauzun, Rochambeau, the marquis de 
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Chastellux, Baron von Steuben, Nathanael Greene, Thomas 
Jefferson, and George Washington. 

The diary records all this and much besides — particularly 
his reflections on public affairs. It is full of such entries as 
these: “ [July] 21 [1778] War was said to have been declared 
igth May in France against England. The Seniors disputed 
forensically, whether a Toleration of all Religions is bene- 
ficial to the State?” “ [September] 5, [1778] Great Disappoint- 
ment respecting Rhode Island Expedition. May we submit in 
a becoming manner to the frowns of God’s righteous Provi- 
dence. Examining Sophomores.” 


vil 


Ezra Stiles assumed the presidency of Yale at a difficult 
time, and troubles continued, though their forms varicd, 
until the day of his death. On his accession the college funds 
were almost exhausted, and it was hopeless to expect assist- 
ance from the state while the war lasted. Naturally the under- 
graduate body was in a state of flux during the war, some 
leaving to join the army, others, like Joel Barlow, exhibiting 
their sporting spirit by fighting the British during vacations. 
Part of the time the students were scattered, and the British 
attack on New Haven, July 5, 1779, of which the diary con- 
tains a vivid account, broke up the organization of the col- 
lege completely for a time, the library and “ philosophical 
apparatus” having been sent out of town and hidden in 
safety. 

We have had recent experience of the social and mental 
confusion that accompanies and follows a war. Those of our 
ancestors who lived in the days of Ezra Stiles encountered 
a like bewilderment and its resulting cynicism. This was 
augmented, especially in the field of religion, by the influence 
of French thought and by the events of the French Revolu- 
tion. In spite of the president’s sincere piety, in spite of the 
fact that this piety was no narrow dogmatism, in spite of his 
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immense learning and persistence in imparting it, or trying 
to impart it, we must acknowledge that the morale of the col- 
lege suffered during his administration. This, however, was 
not by any means merely a local condition; the same lowered 
tone was to be observed in other institutions — in fact, the 
general state of mind throughout the country was one of 
religious skepticism and indifference. Certainly it must have 
seemed to Yale’s president, at times, as if everything were 
against him—the temper of the age, the spread of infi- 
delity, the lack of material support which made all of his 
first years with the college a struggle for mere existence, the 
disorganization wrought by the war, the uncertainties of the 
political and social future, the difficulty of securing a compe- 
tent and reasonably permanent faculty, the prolonged dis- 
putes with the general assembly that did not end till three 
years before his death. 

How with these constant worries added to his incessant 
labors in almost every branch of learning he was able to re- 
tain his zest for life, his inclination to gossip in his diary, 
his intense interest in public affairs, is a puzzle. Amid his 
work, his duties, and his worries he could still become excited 
over the mysterious nocturnal illumination of a corn-field, 
and over the course and action of what he called an “ Air- 
Balloon ” which ascended from the green under the super- 
vision of Josiah Meigs, late senior tutor. During the hard 
February of 1780 he spent a profitable day surveying New 
Haven Harbor on the ice. It is clear from internal evidence 
that he thoroughly enjoyed writing his History of Three of 
the Judges of King Charles I. The little book is credulous, 
and recent discoveries have shown it to be inaccurate in many 
respects; yet there is a fascination about it, for it reflects its 
writer’s interest, indeed absorption, in following up rumors, 
in identifying places and people, in theorizing in a quite hu- 
man but decidedly unscientific manner as to what really 
happened. And he adds to it an extended disquisition on 
government, outlining a new utopia. “ He did everything 
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con amore — in the spirit of a kindling and generous en- 
thusiasm,” wrote the Honorable Ezekiel Bacon, and some- 
how, in spite of discouragements, he was able to retain that 
enthusiasm till the end. His devotion to pure learning was so 
sincere and intense that he was able to keep alive, through 
all the tumult and the shoutings, the scholarly traditions of 
the college. 


Vill 


It would seem that two of his characteristics, however, 
militated against his ever becoming a perfect college presi- 
dent. One was his insistence on the dignity of his office and the 
exact observance of all the college rules. In his autobiography 
Lyman Beecher, who entered Yale three years before Dr. 
Stiles died, observed: 


He was one of the politest, most urbane gentlemen I ever knew — 
that is, out of college; for as a man he was one thing, but as presi- 
dent quite another. . . . He was of the old regime — the last of 
that age — had it in his heart and in his soul. He liked the old col- 
lege laws derived from the English universities; and when the 
Freshmen complained of the oppression of the Sophomores, he 
sent them back. 


Beecher tells how on one occasion at evening prayers the 
president broke his cane by striking it on the stage in a rage 
in an effort to restore order. Ezekiel Bacon remarked his 
air of authority and even majesty in dealing with under- 
graduates. “ Him to honor,” wrote a disgruntled undergrad- 
uate, “ raining or not, we must never approach nearer than 
ten rods without pulling off our hats.” 

The recorded affection of many of his old pupils testifies 
to the fact that those who penetrated the presidential veil 
and entered the presence of the man came to know also 
the kindly heart and the concern for the individual soul that 
had endeared him to his people at Newport. It goes without 
saying, however, that his extreme emphasis on the dignity of 
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office and the maintenance of discipline worked against an 
understanding of him by the student community at large and 
thus negatived, to a great extent, the object it was intended 
to attain. 

The other characteristic that was a hindrance to his suc- 
cess as president was his complete lack of the esthetic sense. 
He had, it is true, certain qualities usually associated with 
that sense. He possessed, for example, an imaginative gift 
that seems to have opened the future to him sometimes with 
a singular accuracy; but his imagination was intellectual 
rather than creative. He found a thrill in life like the in- 
spiration many men discover through an understanding or 
a practice of some form of art; but with him that zest was 
based solely upon a persistent and intense curiosity, which 
formed the motive power of his continuous and varied in- 
vestigations. There was no place in his philosophy for ap- 
preciation of beauty, for satisfaction in perfection of form or 
substance, no recognition of the exaltation and renewal of 
spirit that accompany creative activity. Thus he may be said 
to have had his deaf side. In particular the siren call of “ the 
muses’ came but faintly to ears attuned to the still, small 
voice of a Calvinistic God and the urgent summons to use 
the talents that God had given to acquire, during the short 
sojourn here, such knowledge as might be had of the won- 
ders of science and the dealings of divine Providence with 
mankind. 

This lack of the esthetic sense was especially unfortunate 
in the case of Stiles because during the years immediately pre- 
ceding his presidency the muses had received a quite definite 
response from some of the undergraduates and from an eager 
and enthusiastic element in the faculty. An authentic liter- 
ary revival had been in progress in the college, and it seems 
probable that the new president might have found here a 
point of friendly contact with the younger elements in his 
community had his mental equipment included a sympa- 
thetic understanding of, and interest in, this field. That this 
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is not a groundless speculation may be inferred from the 
case of Dr. Stiles’s successor in the presidency, Timothy 
Dwight, who incidentally fortified his popularity with the 
student body by his friendly concern with their excursions 
into verse and prose composition.* 

This revival was significant enough to merit a further 
word, for the sake of the argument, of the record, and of an 
understanding of the conditions with which the president 
had to deal. It had begun in 1767, largely under the leader- 
ship of John Trumbull, the poet, satirist, and judge, sec- 
onded by Timothy Dwight, and drew its inspiration chiefly 
from the contemporary English poets and essayists. Its origi- 
nal motive was the reform of what these ambitious youths 
considered the outworn and dry-as-dust curriculum. The 
movement, however, soon went beyond the mere idea of 
securing a more comprehensive educational program and re- 
sulted in a vogue for the study and practice of the literary 
arts, developing as a sort of by-product an interest in the 
technique of public speaking, or “ oratory” as it was more 
resonantly termed, together with some experiments in ele- 
mentary dramatics.* 

In 1771 Trumbull and Dwight were made tutors. Their 
colleague was Joseph Howe of the class of 1765. This was a 
real literary triumvirate. Dwight and Trumbull are too well 
known to need characterization here. Howe was an attractive 
figure. He wrote some graceful verse, taught in the Hartford 
Grammar School, was called to the First Church in Hartford 
among others, but accepted instead the pastorate of the New 

# See, for instance, Dr. Dwight’s corrections and improvements in Benja- 
min Silliman’s youthful experiments in verse, now in manuscript in the 
Yale Library. 

5 Some of the manifestations of this literary revival were not approved by 
all the alumni, one of whom, at least, seems to have been as suspicious of any 
change in 1777 as graduates proverbially are to-day. Dr. Stiles notes in his 
diary on November 14 of that year, when he was considering the presidency: 
“ Mr. Welles [Jonathan Welles of the class of 1751] tells me the College wants 
Regulation for they have left the more solid parts of Learning and run into 


Plays and dramatic Exhibitions, chiefly of the comic kind and turned College 
says he into Drury Lane.” 
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South Church in Boston. Failing health compelled him to re- 
linquish this charge during the siege, and he died in 1776 at 
the house of the Reverend Elnathan Whitman, pastor of the 
South Church in Hartford and a member of the Yale corpora- 
tion. Howe had studied theology with Whitman and was 
engaged to be married to his daughter Elizabeth — whose 
tragic death twelve years later is still a mystery. 

With these young men there had been associated others of 
like tastes — Joel Barlow, who while minister plenipoten- 
tiary to France was to die in the midst of the retreat from Rus- 
sia in 1812; Joseph Buckminster, another victim of the charms 
of Elizabeth Whitman but whose engagement to her was 
broken; Buckingham St. John, whose early death by drowning 
cut short a career of promise and called forth an “ Elegy” 
by Trumbull; and David Humphreys, the founder in 1768 of 
Brothers in Unity and later to be known as poet, soldier, dip- 
lomat, and friend of Washington. They were, to quote Tyler 
again, 

- +. young fellows of Puritan ancestry and of Puritan nurture, 
and with an ineradicable strain of Puritan earnestness, yet elate 

. with brilliant gifts, full of the fire, mirth, and ambition of 
youth, and all aglow with enthusiasm for the later English poets, 
essayists, and satirists, whose writings brought to them the spell of 


a higher and finer literary method than had hitherto been known 
in America. 


The association of those young men at Yale was the genesis 
of that group of writers later to be known as the “ Hartford 
Wits,” whose influence, both political and literary, was to 
prove a potent factor in the story of the years to come. Thus 
there had developed an intellectual enthusiasm, a response 
to the noteworthy, though tentative, esthetic aspirations of the 
day as expressed in poetry and other literature which it was 
well worth while for an institution of higher learning, even 
if primarily a school for the ministry, to cultivate and encour- 
age. But Ezra Stiles was not adapted by temperament or out- 
look to furnish that encouragement. 
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IX 


How far did this insensibility of the president to certain 
contemporary ideals of youth actually detract from his suc- 
cess? It must be acknowledged, in all fairness, that, at the be- 
ginning of Dr. Stiles’s term, there were certain realistic factors 
in the situation which would have hindered any president, 
no matter how sympathetic he might have been with the 
esthetic aspects of education, in giving due emphasis to con- 
siderations of that kind. There was, for instance, the war — 
particularly the presence of the enemy in the town within a 
year of Dr. Stiles’s accession. This, naturally, involved an 
interruption not only of the college routine, but also of the 
entire community life; it made the continuance, or the initia- 
tion, of group interests and enthusiasms of any kind quite 
impossible. Again, we must remember that at this time the 
survivors of the pioneers among our men of letters were, 
for the most part, no longer in residence at the college, where 
they might have carried along the movement they had started. 
At the very least they might have formed a loyal nucleus for 
the support of a more liberal educational program. 

The effect of the war, however, did not last long. The com- 
mencement of 1781 (at which Barlow delivered a poem that 
received much contemporary praise) marked a turn of the 
tide. By that time the college was reunited, a successful end 
of the struggle seemed probable, the number of undergradu- 
ates was increasing, and a spirit of optimism was in the air. 
Nor was the dispersal of those who advocated this broader 
conception of educational possibilities complete. New Haven 
remained Barlow's headquarters — except for his chaplaincy 
in the army — till he settled at Hartford in 1782. Trumbull, 
though not continuously in residence, was serving as treasurer 
of the college. We know from a letter of David Humphreys 
that in April, 1780, he was then at New Haven, recovering 
from an illness and utilizing this interval to renew his literary 
friendships. 
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The founders of this modernistic trend, moreover, were 
not without successors, notably Mason Cogswell of the class 
of 1780, and Elihu Smith, who was graduated in 1786, both 
of whom were later associated with the wits. It appears prob- 
able that Abraham Baldwin, Barlow’s brother-in-law and a 
tutor when Dr. Stiles became president, harbored expecta- 
tions of admission into that fraternity.* In any case, he was a 
man of definite scholarly and literary tastes. At the date of the 
commencement mentioned above the undergraduate literary 
societies, Linonia and Brothers in Unity, were carrying on as 
usual. 

The more one studies the conditions the more one is con- 
vinced that there was an opportunity, then or shortly there- 
after, to foster the enthusiasms of the awakening period of 
American literature. With Stiles, however, the religious and 
the technically learned phases of intellectual activity sub- 
merged all else. It is true that he did not overlook the public 
addresses or poems of the founders of the literary movement 
and he seems to have been on friendly terms with all save one 
of them, but his approval was never, so far as can be observed, 
enthusiastic or his appreciation articulate. Of the writings of 
Trumbull, the most brilliant of the group, he mentions only 
M’ Fingal. His conversations with Humphreys seem to have 
been ceveerned chiefly with political, archaeological, and 
military affairs. He copied in the diary some lines from Bar- 
low’s Vision of Columbus, the first eight “ books ” of which he 
read in manuscript, but he makes no comment; and when 
Barlow’s poem of 1781 was delivered — verses later printed in 
Elihu Smith’s “ first American anthology” of verse — he 
notes simply “ Mr. Barlow was clapped.” (Perhaps mention 

® See entry in the diary for September 13, 1781, in which Dr. Stiles men- 
tions, as one of the motives that led Abraham Baldwin to decline the profes- 
sorship of divinity, his “ Prospect of being called, together with a Group or 
Cluster of Geniuses into a Literary Institution hereafter.” Is there a hint of 
sarcasm here? If so, Baldwin’s subsequent accomplishments in high public 
service (to which, it is true, his literary interests contributed only indirectly) 


are a sufficient refutation of the innuendo, if it should be read into this 
phrase. 
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of that applause, unusual in a house of worship, was sufficient 
praise.) He did not care for Barlow's “ improvement ” of Dr. 
Watts’s poetic rendering of the Psalms and he did not like 
Timothy Dwight’s Triumph of Infidelity at all. 

His dislike of Dwight’s work seems to be an illustration 
of his tendency to be swayed by prejudice, for he suspected 
that author of plotting to supplant him. Though there is in- 
frequent mention in the diary of such poets as Pope, Young, 
and “ Ossian,” these would seem to have communicated no 
definite message to his mind. Yet these poets, and others of 
their kin, not to mention the famous writers of English prose, 
were venerated as masters in a form of intellectual endeavor 
that had captured the interest and, to a degree, the imagina- 
tion of some at least of the younger members of a society com- 
pelled to look for leadership to Ezra Stiles, the religious school- 
master, the imparter of facts. Experience teaches us that there 
is something humanizing, making for friendliness, in esthetic 
perceptions — they tend to break down barriers of reserve; 
they encourage a responsive spirit; they open the mind, even 
if they enter by way of the emotions. To the mind of Ezra 


Stiles, however, the emotional approach was not a propitious 
path. His letter to Elizabeth Hubbard had proved that long 
ago. 


>, 4 


The writings of the wits were widely read in this country, 
and several of their more ambitious “ effusions ” were repub- 
lished in England and France. Ardently Federalist, they en- 
tered the political field, where their satirical comment was 
something to be reckoned with. Whether a man was a Federal- 
ist or a Republican was now more important than whether he 
was an Old or a New Divinity man. A new day was dawning, 
and Ezra Stiles, though he was not yet sixty-eight when he 
died, already belonged to the past. 

He died on a Tuesday; it is characteristic that though he 
was unable to make any entry as to himself in his diary later 
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than the preceding Wed y, he continued to record 
through Sunday the thermometrical observations which he 
had kept up since 1762. The breaking of the fine thermometer 
Benjamin Franklin had sent him from London was not per- 
haps, in his estimation, the smallest calamity of the British 
raid. 

Ezra Stiles was what in the New England parlance we call 
a “ character ” — a man of strong individuality, not free from 
prejudice or even, at times, from petulance, of positive and 
sincere convictions, of great learning, of an insatiable curios- 
ity. According to Moses Coit Tyler—“... he came to 
have some valid claim, according to the standards of his time, 
to be called mathematician, astronomer, chemist, electrician, 
meteorologist, antiquarian, jurist, theologian, biblical trans- 
lator and exegete.” He might have added — in view of Stiles’s 
studies in church history, his records which have made the 
diary and the Itineraries and Correspondence source-books 
of great value, and his account of the regicides — that Ezra 
Stiles had a not inconsiderable right to be termed an histo- 
rian, also. 

His devotion and his loyalty to Yale are beyond question. 
The close of his address on laying the cornerstone of South 
College is characteristic of his feeling: 


Peace be within thy walls O Yale, and prosperity within thy Pal- 
aces! May Erudition, Religion and every Virtue be the Ornament 
and Glory of thy Sons! May thy Renown and Glory be diffused 
through the Republic of Letters and be Commensurate with the 
Expansion of Knowledge and Science and with the Duration of 
Liberty and the United States. 


He wore himself out in the academic service and died in har- 
ness. Were it allowable to indulge sentiment and fantasy so 
far as to imagine the shades of the departed sometimes revisit- 
ing the places they once held dear, it would not be difficult 
to picture this slight figure, in its precise dress, with cocked 
hat and full-bottomed wig, wandering in the courts and be- 
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neath the towers and arches suggestive of the traditions of 
scholarship in that older world he loved but never saw; or 
lingering— more at home, perhaps—in the quadrangles 
that recall the days of the Georges, marveling at the “ expan- 
sion,” which even his uncanny prescience could hardly have 
visualized, of the little collegiate school for which he labored. 
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The Thought and Character of William James. By Ralph Barton 
Perry. (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 1935. Pp. xxxviii, 
826; and xxii, 786. $12.00.) 


In 1765, about fifty years after the death of Leibniz, his 
Nouveaux essais sur l’entendement humain were published for 
the first time. It was an event in the intellectual life of Europe; as 
if the great philosopher had risen from the dead to enforce anew 
the ideas of which in life he had been the chief defender. The 
publication of Professor Perry's book in our day is not dissimilar, 
for the major portion of these two volumes, with their aggregate 
of sixteen hundred pages, is not by Mr. Perry but by William 
James. They include some five hundred letters of his, hitherto 
unpublished, together with many of his notes, extracts from his 
diaries, discussions with himself on philosophic themes, and plans 
for future writings never carried out. To the intellectual public 
interested in philosophy this new material will be like a new 
book from his pen — reinforcements for his old positions, fresh 
suggestions for consideration, frank acknowledgment and clear 
statements of his difficulties, renewed emphasis upon the themes 
hotly discussed twenty-five years ago. To those of us who knew 
and loved him these volumes come with a tender solemnity hard 
to express, as though we heard once more the voice of our master. 

This great biography of one of our greatest Americans suggests 
at once a comparison with Boswell’s Johnson. The methods used 
by the two biographers are in notable contrast; while the general 
aim proposed is much the same. This aim, in both cases, is the 
presentation of the man himself, so that the reader on finishing 
the last page will feel, and will feel rightly, that he has become 
genuinely acquainted with the subject of the book. This aim in 
both cases is admirably achieved. The methods used are, as I have 
said, notably different. In Mr. Perry’s book not a single conversa- 
tion is reported (save in some of the letters) , and the writer keeps 
himself severely and entirely out of the story. This modesty on 
Professor Perry’s part is marked, for he was intimately acquainted 
with James and might have brought himself in very easily and 
naturally. Instead of reporting conversations, the author lets 
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James speak for himself, setting before his readers the philoso- 
pher’s lively correspondence with a large number of friends on all 
sorts of interesting themes. 

To make the “ thought and character of William James” more 
vivid, Mr. Perry has painted in the intellectual and social back- 
ground of James’s life: for “ his life and mind were so interwoven 
with their context, so thoroughly socialized and humanized, that 
a record of them must necessarily be in some measure a history of 
his epoch.” James's early family circle is presented vividly: his 
father, the brilliant Henry James, Sr., his brother Henry, and 
many of their friends. Thus the first volume includes some seven- 
teen hitherto unpublished letters of Emerson, and many a figure 
famous in fields other than philosophy is introduced on intimate 
and personal terms. If Professor Perry had wished a sub-title for 
his first volume in the popular jargon of our day, he might almost 
have worded it: “ Meet the Nineteenth Century! ” And never was 
the spiritual and intellectual development of the subject of a 
biography better presented or made more self-revealing. Ancestry, 
inherited temperament, early influences, education, travel, friends 
— all these we see lending their influence to the gradual formation 
and steady growth of James's opinions, ideals, and characteristic 
attitudes. It would probably not be too much to say that Professor 
Perry's book is the greatest biography of an American ever written. 

The publication of these volumes, following two earlier ones of 
Letters prepared by Henry James, and the four posthumous books, 
edited by Henry James and Professor Perry, presents us with the 
final material for as complete an understanding of William James 
as we can well hope to have — a much more complete means for 
making up a final judgment than we possess of almost any other 
philosopher. As we look back over these many volumes what is 
the figure that we see emerging? For most readers, I think, it will 
be, first of all, that of a brilliant, lovable, and many-sided per- 
sonality. So many-sided, in fact, that it would be vain, in the 
limits of this review, to attempt to deal with all the lines in which 
James achieved, or merited, distinction. The mere massiveness of 
his literary output, if one includes his letters and his published 
articles, is exceedingly impressive; the more so if one recalls the 
handicap of illness and poor eyesight with which he had to strug- 
gle. Another of the impressions that will stand out prominently 
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before the reader's attention will be the sheer delight that one 
gets from James's unique way of putting things. His style, always 
attractive and often breezy, becomes in his letters so luminous, 
charming, humorous, that one wishes each letter were much 
longer, and that he might have continued writing letters to the 
end of time. 

It is, however, as a psychologist and a philosopher that William 
James will be chiefly remembered — and with justice. It is now 
forty-six years since the two volumes of the Principles of Psy- 
chology appeared; and they stand the test of time. The experi- 
mentalists have turned out of their laboratories an immense num- 
ber of minute facts since James finished his book; and a whole 
new psychological technique —that of mental measurement — 
has gained the public attention, and largely lost it; psychoanalysis 
has been born and made its contribution of much genuine insight 
and even more of fantasy. Yet where is the book in any field of 
science published in the nineties that can match the Principles in 
freshness and “ up-to-date” authority on fundamental matters? 
There is room, of course, for much difference of opinion upon 
psychology, and certainly a number of mildly interesting facts 
and some novel ways of viewing things have been presented by 
the new schools, such as behaviorism and Gestalt; but except for 
the better work done by a few psychoanalysts like Freud (at his 
best) and Adler, and some of the work of McDougall, the progress 
made by psychology since 1890 seems to many very disappointing. 
For one who wishes to-day to get a really illuminating view of 
human nature and the way it works, the best single book is still 
William James’s Principles. 

His life as a mature scholar was pretty evenly divided between 
psychology and philosophy; but though he was perhaps more 
successful in the former than in the latter, it was in philosophy 
that his deepest and dearest interests lay. He took the problems of 
metaphysics much more seriously and personally than do most 
philosophers. His interest in philosophy was of the intense, the 
almost tragic sort which a literary convention expects philoso- 
phers to feel—and which they seldom do. According to Mr. 
Perry: 


Philosophy was never, for James, a detached and dispassionate 
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inquiry into truth; still less was it a form of amusement. It was 
a quest, the outcome of which was hopefully and fearfully ap- 
prehended by a soul on trial and awaiting its sentence. It is true 
that the gravity of his philosophical task varied with his moods, 
and with the condition of his health. In his more exuberant 
moments he relished the play of his speculative and critical facul- 
ties, and during long periods of vigorous productivity he became, 
like any other we ne interested in special problems for 
themselves; but behind all this, reasserting itself with every new 
deepening of reflection, and determining the whole tone and 
direction of his philosophical career, was his identification of 
philosophy with personal conviction. His philosophy was never 
a mere theory, but always a set of beliefs which reconciled him to 
life and which he proclaimed as one preaching a way of salvation. 


Fundamental to his whole philosophical outlook was his life- 
long confidence in and use of the empirical method. As Professor 
Perry has pointed out, James’s empiricism, though a direct con- 
tinuation of the British empiricism of Locke, Hume, and the 
Mills, was no mere repetition of it but a genuine development 
from it. Like his predecessors James made his last appeal to 
experience rather than to abstract reason. Like them he found a 
non-rational, opaque element in reality, which must be given us 
a posteriori if we are to know anything about it at all. Like them, 
he stressed the importance of sense perception, and, though real- 
izing the immense importance of ideas, insisted that, in the last 
analysis, they must get their “cash value” from sensory experi- 
ence. He went beyond his predecessors in insisting (both in his 
psychology and in his philosophy) that experience is not of iso- 
lated atoms, but that relations — or, more exactly, concrete wholes, 
rich with inner relations — are given in immediate experience. It 
was in this way, he felt, that the so-called Kantian “ advance” 
from Hume could be shown to be unnecessary. 

Furthermore, he included in his empiricism an experimental- 
ism. The mind not only receives the sensuously given by which its 
ideas are tested; it also “ initiates the ideas to which this a pos- 
teriori test is applied.” It forms hypotheses and presents them to 
the universe to accept or reject. It is not a tabula rasa which 
passively receives inscriptions from without: it is active and dy- 
namic, and makes its own contribution (largely through formu- 
lating questions) to the knowledge which ultimately results. 
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Before this ultimate knowledge can result, these questions and 
hypotheses formed by the mind must, of course, be submitted to 
existence and be verified by experience. 

James was only one of many champions of empiricism in his 
generation; but because of his forceful and luminous style, and 
his persistent and contagious enthusiasm, he was easily the most 
effective fighter in the field; and his influence in spreading the 
empirical point of view among his many students and his many 
readers was very great indeed. The solid establishment of this way 
of thinking may be counted as one of his most striking and en- 
during philosophical achievements. Not so much can be said for 
his success with a related doctrine which he loved hardly less, and 
which, in fact, has been even more generally associated with his 
name. That he himself expected a steadily increasing acceptance 
of pragmatism is evident. In 1907 he wrote his brother Henry: 
“I shouldn’t be surprised if ten years hence it [pragmatism] 
should be rated as ‘ epoch-making,’ for of the definitive triumph 
of that general way of thinking I can entertain no doubt what- 
ever. — I believe it to be something quite like the protestant refor- 
mation.” That this “ general way of thinking ” is still and always 
will be wide-spread there can be no doubt; and that James's 
pragmatic writings have had a considerable influence no one 
would deny. 

But pragmatism as a philosophy had reached and passed the 
climax of its popularity by 1917; and since then the number 
of its enthusiastic followers has steadily decreased. This is owing, 
in part, to the rise of new interests among philosophers, but 
still more to the fact that James’s pragmatism was always such 
a “large, loose” concept as to make it a very poor foundation 
for a school. No one ever knew exactly what it meant, or how 
much it included, or whether it had ever been more than a 
“ general way of thinking.” Was it a doctrine about the meaning 
of propositions; or about the necessity of getting at the “ cash 
value ” of our concepts; or an application of the will to believe; 
or a suggestion about the ambulatory nature of knowledge; or a 
doctrine about truth? And if the latter, did it hold that truth was 
the production, by a belief, of desirable practical consequences, 
or of successful theoretical workings? And if theoretical workings 
were intended, how did the pragmatic theory differ from the 
coherence theory of truth? Did it or did it not refer to an actual 
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situation independent of belief and experience? If it did, how 
was it to be distinguished from the correspondence theory? And 
if not, how did it avoid subjectivism? Largely as pragmatism 
added to James's reputation during the last years of his life, fu- 
ture historians will probably consider it one of the less valuable 
and less enduring of his contributions. 

“ Radical empiricism” aroused much less popular attention 
during James's life, but it has to-day, at any rate, more of a 
“school” than pragmatism. Though for a long time James could 
not make up his mind just how the doctrine should be defined 
and expressed — and in fact to the end thought of it in developing 
and rather indefinite terms — it was the seed from which a very 
definite, technical, and original type of epistemology (neo- 
realism) has grown. Here, as in many other places, it was James's 
function to complete comparatively little, but to suggest and 
originate much. 

His pluralism and his indeterminism, though less original, have 
had greater success and wider influence. The reinforcement which 
he brought to both these movements gave them new life, focused 
the attention of many thinkers upon the problems involved, and 
quickened American philosophy in many subtle ways. After 
reading James on themes such as these one feels a new conviction 
that philosophy is not the cold and abstract thing which in the 
hands of most technical philosophers it seems to be, but a matter 
of immense cosmic and personal importance. 

Even in greater degree this same vitalizing influence issued and 
is still issuing from James's writings on religious matters — notably 
from The Will to Believe, Varieties of Religious Experience, and 
from his many essays in which faith, mysticism, theism, and im- 
mortality were defended. On all four of these problems he made 
contributions of great value; but in this field, as in that of epis- 
temology and metaphysics, his greatest contribution is not to 
be found in any specifically definable concepts or theories, but in 
the new vitality he gave to the whole organism of our thought, 
the stimulus which his opponents as well as those who agreed 
with his conclusions derived from the life-giving touch of his 
mind. There is an unmistakable unity which pervades all his 
work. This is not the unity of a conceptual system, but the unity 
of a living personality. He was himself a great individual and 
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very much alive; and the centre of his thought is to be found 
in his immediate experience of the importance of individuality 
and life. The very fact, indeed, that his philosophy was so very 
alive, so constantly growing, made impossible the compression 
of it within a frame of conceptual formulas. 

it is plain, therefore, that the contribution which James made 
to the thought of his world is immensely greater than the sum of 
his theories. The immeasurable influence which he exerted upon 
both America and Europe, streamed not only from his thought 
but from his character. As the title of Professor Perry's book sug- 
gests, and as its pages unmistakably show, these two are not to 
be separated. And what an unforgettably strong and lovable 
character it was! His earnestness, his courage, his persistence, his 
humor, his generosity — every one of the many chapters of the 
two volumes under review is colored and shining with these. In 
a life so full, so pressed, so limited by recurring illness, time was 
still found for countless long letters to his friends and acquaint- 
ances, filled with sparkling humor and profound thought, deep 
affection and generous appreciation for every little thing done 
by anybody else. In the last hurried years, when never was absent 
from his mind the thought of “ the little done, the undone vast,” 
and the rapid gain of racing death, there still was always time for 
a letter or an interview if any one desired it; and as much of his 
rapidly oozing strength as was needed was ungrudgingly given 
to whatever lost cause, whatever under-dog, appealed to him for 
help. 

For a certain tone of pathos, almost of tragedy, pervades the 
last part of Mr. Perry’s second volume. The book James had 
planned for years, the book that should seriously and technically 
sum up his whole philosophy, the book upon which his future 
name as a philosopher was to rest, was still to write. An intro- 
duction was completed, a second introduction, a plan for the 
whole, stray notes on different themes; but always some extrane- 
ous call upon his time postponed serious work upon the task 
which he longed to complete. Meanwhile death was approaching; 
his weak heart, which for years had made trouble, gave surer signs 
that his time was short. The race grew more exciting; and at last 
death won. 

It is sometimes said that even had his time been prolonged 
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“the book” would never have been finished; and even had it 
been finished, nothing would have been added by it to the total 
message. Personally I do not share this opinion. For James was 
essentially youthful in spirit, his back to the past, his face towards 
the future. He once told me that his favorite month was March: 
because it contained the whole “ promise and potency” of the 
summer. His mind was never fresher or more productive than 
in his last years and was always growing; and his freedom from 
the hobgoblin of little minds never permitted him to be tied 
down by a foolish consistency with any of his earlier views. It 
was a part of his empiricism to retain ever the right to change 
his mind — as he not infrequently did, publicly criticizing some 
of his own published assertions. His persistence was great; and 
had he been spared to write “ the book,” there is good reason to 
think it would have contained explicit rejection of some of his 
earlier positions, and new developments of others. 

His work was not finished; but the reader closes the second 
volume with the sense that his life, as human lives go, was strik- 
ingly complete. In looking back over this monumental work one 
feels that Professor Perry has not only furnished us with a mass 
of new material skilfully systematized and interpreted as only a 
philosopher of sympathetic insight and sure grasp could interpret 
it; but has presented the career of his master as the work of art 
which it surely was, a well-rounded whole, having “a beginning, 
a middle, and an end.” 

James Bissett Pratt. 


The History of American Sailing Ships. By Howard I. Chapelle. 
With drawings by the author, and George C. Wales, and Henry 
Rush. (New York: W. W. Norton and Company. 1935. Pp. xvii, 
400. $7.50.) 


This is the most important and comprehensive book on the 
subject that has yet appeared. The scope is accurately defined by 
the title. Mr. Chapelle has not attempted a history of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine, or a maritime history of the United States, 
but a history of American sailing ships, public and private. He is 
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a naval architect, and his Baltimore Clipper * established his repu- 
tation as an authority on that art and science. It is as a history of 
naval architecture that the work should be judged, and not by 
the numerous obiter dicta on matters of naval and foreign policy 
and commerce which are usually prejudiced and sometimes cal- 
low. Technicians are entitled to have views on such matters, like 
every one else; but Mr. Chapelle is inclined to “lay down the 
law” in matters that he has not studied. And by completely 
eliminating footnotes, even references to documents printed in 
full, he has made it difficult if not impossible for later students to 
control his facts, quotations, and conclusions. For instance (220) , 
“In August, 1814, it was estimated that nine-tenths of the foreign 
trade of the United States was carried on in Baltimore clipper 
schooners.” Who estimated it? A newspaper, a contemporary let- 
ter writer, a pamphleteer, a writer in the American state papers? 
Obviously the estimate is worthless unless we know who made 
it, and from what data. A technical work like this should bristle 
with footnote references. Checking up, an indispensable part of 
the historian’s discipline would have saved Mr. Chapelle from 
several small errors, such as calling the famous Maréchal de 
Castries the Cartries (141). 

Mr. Chapelle’s work has high and distinctive merits. He has 
been indefatigable in research. Scale models and lines of Ameri- 
can vessels before 1815 are rare; Mr. Chapelle had the happy 
thought to search the admiralty records in England, where the 
lines of numerous purchased and captured American vessels are 
preserved. He has reproduced the sheer, body, and half-breadth 
plans of typical vessels, and on pages 19 to 23 he has explained 
to the layman how to read them. His collaborators have made the 
subject even more graphic by providing perspective sketches of 
the hulls, and imaginary sketches of the vessels under way. These 
last, however, are sometimes out of scale. For instance, on page 99 
is a draught of the sheer plan of Gunboat Number 5, (1801) , from 
the navy department archives; the first illustration of a Jeffer- 
sonian gunboat, I believe, that has ever been published. She 
measures 50’ 4” on deck—small enough to have crossed the 
Atlantic; but in the sketch of the same gunboat under sail, on 


1 Reviewed in the New ENcCLAND QUARTERLY, Iv, 1 (January, 1931), 181. 
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the opposite page, either the men are eleven feet tall, or the 
boat is about twenty-five feet long. Mr. Chapelle’s own full-page 
and double-page plans are excellent beyond praise. 

It was impossible to ver all American ship-building in one 
volume. The Pacific Coast is largely left out, as the author ac- 
knowledges; and a complete account of ship-building on the 
Chesapeake Bay will have to await the time when some one can 
work through all the local archives, private records, and news- 
papers of that region, which Mr. Chapelle has already proved to 
have been a leading contributor to American ship design. The 
scope of the book is imperfectly indicated by the chapter head- 
ings: “ The Colonial Period,” “ Naval Craft” (through 1850), 
“ Privateers and Slavers,” “ Revenue Cutters,” “The American 
Schooner” (through the last of the four-masters and sailing 
fishermen) , “ Merchant Craft,” “ Sailing Yachts.” 

In every one of these fields Mr. Chapelle contributes new ma- 
terial; in some of them the material is completely new. He has 
the true historical point of view, carefully dating everything in 
order to demonstrate evolution of design. He frequently draws 
interesting and challenging conclusions; but the conclusions are 
sometimes thrown out at random, without facts to substantiate 
them. For instance, the “ there she schoons! ” story of the origin 
of the schooner is put down (13) as a “ childish fable” because 
earlier illustrations of the rig have been found. But are not these 
illustrations of European vessels, and may not the Gloucester 
men have made the discovery independently, and coined the 
name? Again, Mr. Chapelle has no use for the clipper ships, 
especially for Donald McKay's. Those who have written them up 
are here written down as romancing land-lubbers. The fact re- 
mains, however, that the American clipper ships, especially Mc- 
Kay's, made port-to-port and 24-hour records that stand to this 
day. Mr. Chapelle discounts the McKay records because his ships 
were the largest of the American clippers, and he judges them by 
speed-length ratio, as on page 51, where he compares the James 
Baines with the yacht Sapho to the latter’s advantage. But this 
method of comparison, where based (as in this instance) on 
performance, is unscientific, since we know little or nothing of 
wind and sea conditions during the two different days on which 
the respective runs were made. Moreover, a yacht can afford to 
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stress speed in her design, for she does not have to take paying car- 
goes; if we carry the speed-length criterion of value to its logical 
conclusion, we reach the reductio ad absurdum that the inland- 
lake scow is the supreme development of American naval architec- 
ture. The McKay clipper-ship records still stand; they were never 
beaten or even approached by the down-easters or British grain 
clippers or French and German guano ships of a later period, 
although many of these were larger and longer than even the 
Great Republic. If Mr. Chapelle regards the clipper ships as bad, 
and the McKay clippers almost the worst of the lot, most mem- 
bers of his profession do not agree. A well-known authority on 
naval architecture, showing to the reviewer a half-model of the 
Lightning in his office, declared that it would be difficult if not 
impossible to build a faster sailing ship of that size to-day. 

The chapter on naval craft has a most interesting account of 
the New England-built Hancock, described by British officers after 
her capture as “ the finest and fastest frigate in the world”; of the 
gondolas, radeaux, and other strange craft used on Lake Cham- 
plain; and of the six frigates authorized in 1794, which, says Mr. 
Chapelle, “ have been the subject of more misrepresentation and 
misunderstanding than any other sailing ships in maritime his- 
tory.” The first icon that the author proceeds to demolish is that 
of French influence on the design. His vigorous remarks on this 
subject would be more convincing if based on a comparison with 
French models of the late eighteenth century, and not on the 
fragmentary correspondence available, but he is candid enough 
to admit to the appendix a document that seems to substantiate 
the tradition. His argument for the superiority of the President 
over the Constitution is cogent and convincing; his strictures on 
the recent restoration of the Constitution are well taken. The 
Essex, he points out, was a fast ship as originally built, her poor 
sailing performance in the War of 1812 being due to changes in 
armament and other alterations for which the Salem builder 
was not responsible. 

The next chapter, on privateers and slavers of 1775-1830, con- 
tains the best account yet written of the work of John Peck, the 
first New England naval architect of his time; and a most inter- 
esting description of the New York-built privateer Prince de 
Neufchdtel (1812), and the Baltimore-built slaver Dos Amigos, 
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both of which were captured by the British and had a consider- 
able influence on British naval architecture. The lines of the 
schooner Marble Head, built at New York in 1767, are remark- 
able for the excellence of their design; Mr. Chapelle suggests that 
a yacht built to her plans would be both fast and comfortable; 
the reviewer wishes that he could give him the order! As a modern, 
scientific designer, the author is most generous in his praise of 
the old-timers; frequently he remarks on the slight progress that 
the art of ship design has made since the eighteenth century. The 
privateers of the War of 1812, he insists, were among the best all- 
around sailers ever produced. But for practical merchant craft, 
Mr. Chapelle prefers the square-riggers built in Maine after the 
Civil War. For a combination of speed, seaworthiness, and earn- 
ing capacity, they were the acme of the American sailing marine. 

The chapter on yachts will be a revelation to most readers; for 
Mr. Chapelle shows that beating the rules rather than speed has 
ever been the first aim of yacht designers. Again and again, meas- 
urement rules have been revised to create a wholesome type that 
could be used for cruising after the owner was through with 
racing his yacht. Naval architects then proceed to stretch out one 
dimension or factor in order to build the fastest yacht within 
each rating, thus evolving a lopsided, even vicious model that 
sometimes (like the Massachusetts Bay 25-footer, Sally VII) kills 
a promising class and inevitably has to be legislated out of ex- 
istence. Yachts built primarily for cruising, moreover, are always 
influenced by the current fashion in racers, which “ look right” 
at the time; or else owners veer to the other extreme and order a 
stout hooker capable of wintering the Western Ocean for day 
sails on Long Island Sound. Even the one-design classes follow 
current fads (witness, for instance, the Star class), and by their 
very nature are unprogressive. An “ intelligent and natural yacht 
design free of fads and the effects of badly constructed measure- 
ment rules, seems reasonable to expect”; but there are few signs 
of it as yet. 

This is a pioneer history, with no more defects than are usual in 
works of that type; and so many counterbalancing merits that it 
is easily the most outstanding contribution to American maritime 
history in the last twenty years. 


S. E. Morison. 
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A Constitutional History of the United States. By Andrew C. 
McLaughlin. The Century Political Science Series. Edited by 
Frederic A. Ogg. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 
1935- Pp. xi, 833. $5.00.) 


The procession of abstractions which has colored the content 
of American history is described with telling clarity in this volume. 
At the present day when Americans have new occasion for re- 
consideration of the ultimate —or even metaphysical postulates 
of their society this survey of the conflicting assumptions and pur- 
poses in our history has a peculiar appropriateness. The danger of 
unreality which is implicit in a government of lawyers (not of 
men) demands that public opinion be informed as to the eco- 
nomic source and practical consequence of each successive ab- 
straction — whether at the moment it be dominant or subordi- 
nate. To the task of connecting the abstraction with the fact 
Professor McLaughlin has brought extraordinary wisdom. 

A notable characteristic of our history has been the accom- 
paniment which legalism has played to the economic, political, 
and industrial theme. Antipathies have been personal and intense, 
and yet the battle has invariably risen above the personalities. 
Principles and abstractions have played a basically important 
part in our government. The immediate need in any society 
carries with it, of course, its philosophic and theoretical implica- 
tions; but American political history, primarily because of the 
position of the judiciary, has made many of the implications ex- 
plicit and some of the abstractions apparent. An American qual- 
ity inherited from our colonial origins is the aptitude and liking 
which we have for problems of divided governmental power. 

Perhaps Professor McLaughlin shows his principal skill in 
tracing the leading problems of nineteenth-century constitutional 
law to their colonial sources. The transformation of the doctrine 
of states’ rights into the dogma of state sovereignty, filled though 
the change was with the spirit of the times and responsive as it 
was to economic conflict, marked the further growth of principles 
born of colonial struggle. The necessity, so clearly felt during the 
eighteenth century, of sanctioning natural rights with constitu- 
tional protection, was once again recognized in the fourteenth 
amendment. The distinction drawn by John Dickinson between 
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regulation and taxation still reappears in constitutional thinking 
with new content and new significance. The habit of our politi- 
cal thought, thanks to the recurrence of familiar principles and 
problems, is to accept such distinctions tolerantly. The current of 
our thought has moved for so long now in the narrow and intri- 
cate channel of legalism, marked by the crowded buoys of judi- 
cial precedent that the present acceptance of the limitations set by 
the judiciary is comprehensible. 

The purpose of Professor McLaughlin was not to draw lessons 
from our past and to put blame upon groups or individuals for 
acknowledged evils. With an almost regrettable disinterestedness 
he has traced through the legislatures and courts the course of 
constitutional thinking, and if in his final interpretation of this 
history there is nothing particularly new, we should be grateful 
for the thoroughness with which the subject is examined. The 
axioms of our system he does not question. Some readers may 
wish, however, that he had given more attention to the strong 
dissenting spirit which has run through all our constitutional 
history. The cleavage between the abstractions of Calhoun and 
those of Sumner, between those of Marshall and those of Taney, 
Professor McLaughlin reveals brilliantly, but subsequent dividing 
lines he has not traced with nearly the energy which their signifi- 
cance warrants. The periodic resentment of many persons towards 
the principle of judicial supremacy, the common feeling that the 
constitution is being used to preserve property rights at the ex- 
pense of civil liberties are not historically negligible factors in our 
growth. To point out the inaccuracies of such commentators as 
Louis Boudin is not to destroy the importance of their thought. 

In spite of these short-comings Professor McLaughlin’s volume 
is a most valuable addition to American history. Clear recogni- 
tion of the fact that constitutional theory is molded outside the 
court-rooms, that the abstractions which lawyers and judges have 
nourished are the legal response to economic and social demands, 
make the volume an important addition to our legal history. 
Familiarity with juristic metaphysics is as important to the social 
historian as is knowledge of social processes to the legal scholar. 
Professor McLaughlin has brought the complex elements together 
into a very considerable and useful whole. 

Mark Howe, Jr. 
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Seventeenth-Century Painting in New England. A Catalogue of an 
Exhibition held at the Worcester Art Museum in Collaboration 
with the American Antiquarian Society, July and August, 1934. 
Compiled and edited for the committee by Louisa Dresser, 
associate curator at the Worcester Art Museum, with a labora- 
tory report by Alan Burroughs, in charge of X-ray research, 
Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University. (Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts: Worcester Art Museum. 1935. Pp. 188. $5.00.) 


The public knowledge of early American painting is largely 
confined to a cursory acquaintance with some of the portraits of 
Copley and Stuart. It is, therefore, an excellent idea on the part 
of the organizers of the exhibition held in Worcester in the sum- 
mer of 1934 to publish an exhaustive catalogue of the various 
New England portraits there shown which date from the earlier 
colonial period, i.e. from the seventeenth century. This has been 
most admirably compiled by Miss Dresser; while Mr. Burroughs 
has contributed a most valuable appendix in the form of a re- 
port on his X-ray examination of the works in question. 

The group here shown of American “ primitives” — for so we 
may with propriety call them when we think of the “ accom- 
plished ” fashionable work in the Vandyck manner going on in 
Europe at this same moment — are almost entirely anonymous. 
The absence of names helps us if anything to look clearly and 
without a priori feelings at these modest, sometimes clumsy, but 
always sincere works. They are derived from Flemish and Dutch 
painting of the more homely sort. They make one think more of 
Cornelis Vos than of Kneller or Lely. They are flat, simplified, 
decorative, painted without the slightest bravura or fashionable 
trickiness of any kind. The most sensitive of them all was unques- 
tionably the anonymous painter of the portraits of John Freake 
and of his wife and their child Mary. The latter, indeed, is prob- 
ably the most beautiful of the whole group, and a reproduction 
of it has been well chosen by Miss Dresser for the frontispiece. 
The portraits of Henry, Margaret, and Robert Gibbs are probably 
by the same hand, which was certainly the most sophisticated of 
those that held a brush in the seventeenth century in New Eng- 
land, though the words sophistication and refinement are here 
of course not used in the sense in which we habitually apply them 
to a painter like Vandyck. 
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Unlike the Freake portraits many of those reproduced in the 
catalogue are not of outstanding artistic interest, but a compen- 
sation for this will be found by many in their local-historical ap- 
peal. Thus the names of Cotton, Endecott, Mather, Bailey, Win- 
throp, Stoughton, Mason, and those of other old New England 
families appear frequently. 

A foreword by Mr. C. S. Brigham tells us of the origin of the 
idea of holding the exhibition; while the catalogue proper is pre- 
ceded by an illuminating account by Miss Dresser some twenty 
pages in length, “ The Rise and Development of Art in the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony.” The discussion of each portrait, which 
is accompanied by a full-page illustration, includes a biography 
of the sitter, a color-description, a statement as to the picture’s 
ownership, and a full critical-historical commentary as well as an 
exhaustive bibliography. Finally, there is a very full general in- 
dex. More could not be asked; the whole work, indeed, subscribes 
to the highest standards of modern scientific art criticism. 


A. K. McComs. 


Mark Twain: The Man and His Work. By Edward Wagenknecht. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1935. Pp. x, 301. $3.00.) 


Professor Wagenknecht’s book appears under the appalling 
handicap of an archepiscopal blessing from Albert Bigelow Paine. 
Nevertheless it continues, and may be said to complete, the revo- 
lution in critical opinion about Mark Twain that has occurred 
in the last five or six years. It is a sound, sane, always intelligent 
and frequently very wise study which is about equally divided be- 
tween the “ Man” and the “ Work ” of its title. It had the value 
not only of coming in the centennial year, when even literary 
critics are sympathetic to the findings of the revolution, but also 
of confirming those findings after an independent, exhaustive, and 
judicial research. Independence and exhaustiveness are, in fact, 
Mr. Wagenknecht’s principal virtues: he presents little new ma- 
terial and does not say much that had not been said before, but 
he regards no question as settled and no point as proved, and ex- 
amines all the known evidence on his own behalf. The result is a 
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new and original study of Mark Twain — and a complete vindi- 
cation of the criticism of the last few years. 

The most striking of many paradoxes about Mark Twain is the 
cleavage between his fame and his critical reputation. The popular 
success of The Innocents Abroad and the still earlier Jumping 
Frog may be disregarded, but for at least sixty years the intelligent 
reading public everywhere has regarded him as a literary artist 
of the first rank, and for at least thirty-five years most literary criti- 
cism during his lifetime rejected him altogether: a Howells or a 
Brander Matthews might oppose the general condemnation, but 
the genteel tradition thought of him as hardly a man of letters 
at all — as at best a mere humorist, at worst a coarse buffoon, and 
always an undisciplined and uneducated extemporizer who was 
ignorant of the canons of literary art. Considering the critical 
bases of that tradition, such a judgment is not hard to understand. 
What does astonish, bewilder, and even amuse the student is the 
identical rejection of Mark Twain, in the identical terms, by the 
school of criticism that came to dominate American literary think- 
ing by fiercely attacking the genteel tradition, fiercely rejecting its 
values and fiercely demanding a native literature of the kind that 
Mark Twain wrote and, in the opinion of some of us, carried to 
its highest reach. That school of criticism, in fact, achieved its 
first synthesis in Mr. Van Wyck Brooks’s The Ordeal of Mark 
Twain, a book which set out to demonstrate that Mark was at 
best (and most deplorably) a mere humorist, at worst a coarse 
buffoon, and always an undisciplined extemporizer who was ig- 
norant of the canons of literary art. 

The measure of the revolutionary change is the fact that Mr. 
Wagenknecht does not even bother to assert Mark Twain’s legiti- 
macy. He assumes that Mark was a great literary artist and con- 
ducts his.enquiry on the basis of that assumption. Step by step he 
examines the ideas of earlier critics and the evidence on which 
they rest and brings in his verdict. He finds that the key to Mark 
Twain is “ a single word: the Frontier.” He finds that Mark was 
harmoniously, not discordantly, a part of the life from which his 
books sprang, singularly benefited by the society in which his 
literary years were spent. He finds that the various “ censorships ” 
to which Mark’s work was allegedly subjected were good for him 
and for literature: that, in fact, they were not censorships at all 
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but literary advice and instruction, freely sought for and grate- 
fully acted upon. He finds that Mark’s marriage was happy both 
as a marriage and as an influence on his art. He finds that Mark 
was consistently a non-conformist, frequently a reformer, and 
sometimes, in Mark's own phrase, a sansculotte — that instead of 
weakly assenting to the current clichés of social, political, and eco- 
nomic orthodoxy, he spent forty years attacking the public and 
private abuses of the age. He finds that Mark’s pessimism needs 
no psycho-analytical explanation. He finds that Mark is a novel- 
ist, a satirist, and a humorist of the first importance, and that he 
is most significant in American literature as a novelist. 

In short, he reverses just about everything that was the estab- 
lished opinion about Mark Twain as late as 1930. It is a heady 
and invigorating job. Furthermore, it is conclusive. In Mr. Wagen- 
knecht's analysis, the revolution drives its points home. It is un- 
likely that any dissent can be sustained. 

A few small insufficiencies must be noted and some rather more 
important mistakes in emphasis pointed out. Mr. Wagenknecht 
carelessly refers to Olivia Langdon as a New Englander; whereas 
the whole point is that she belonged to the entirely different cul- 
ture of provincial up-state New York. The Yankees, however dazed 
by the seismic Missourian, made room for him and long ago ac- 
cepted him; whereas the Langdons and the Loomises still talk 
and write about him as a barbarian transformed into a man of 
letters by his good fortune in marrying a coal-dealer’s daughter. 
Mr. Wagenknecht seems not to have studied Mark’s experiments 
with the drama; he untenably supplies a new villain, the Reverend 
Twichell, for the pious materialism which Mr. Brooks dealt with 
and which Mr. Wagenknecht is elsewhere at great pains to deny; 
he several times falls into the error that betrayed most of his prede- 
cessors, of uncritically accepting Mark’s own judgments on his 
work. He finds only one allusion to Voltaire in Mark’s books; 
whereas there are several more, one of them conspicuous: Tom's 
version of “ The Method of Zadig” in Tom Sawyer Abroad. He 
has not seen Absalom Grimes’s verification of “ The Private His- 
tory of a Campaign that Failed,” which Mr. Quaife made available 
in 1926. In fact, he bungles Civil War Missouri pretty badly, and 
that happens to be a crux in the study of Mark Twain. There was 
far more strife there than he thinks, Mark’s experience beautifully 
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symbolizes the bewilderment and confusion of the border, and as 
a result “ The Private History ” is a document of permanent im- 
portance. It is, besides, as exquisite writing as anything in the 
Household Edition — and it is part of the very slender stock of 
genuine war literature thai America has produced. 

Mr. Wagenknecht’s zeal on behalf both of Mark Twain and of 
various causes and ideas sometimes leads him astray. He is as ex- 
treme as anything in Miss Brashear’s oration on the Missouri 
culture when he finds (112) that Huck Finn is embracing the phi- 
losophy of St. Francis. Nothing could be further from Mark's un- 
derstanding, and especially his admiration, than St. Francis. Huck 
was not marrying “ My Lady Poverty,” he was only sighing for 
the indolent happiness of squatter life. Both Huck and Mark 
would have been dumfounded by Mr. Wagenknecht’s remarks. 
The man who denounced “ forty-seven years of holy abstinence 
from water ” consistently regarded renunciation of the world as 
folly or even insanity, and was not fitted by anything in his tem- 
perament or experience to understand the saints, whom he con- 
sistently burlesques. St. Francis’s poverty was not sanctity to him: 
it was only dirt and deprivation. 

Again, the passage about Livy (177) shows Mr. Wagenknecht 
missing both Mark’s humor and the whole tradition of wifely tyr- 
anny in American humor at large, as Mr. Brooks so conspicuously 
did before him. Precisely the same burlesque accusations appear 
repeatedly in Howells’s letters, and it may be safely asserted that 
the gentle Mrs. Howells never ventured to tyrannize over anybody, 
especially the editor of the Atlantic. Like Mr. Brooks, too, Mr. 
Wagenknecht is troubled by the Whitman letter. That letter has 
produced far more discussion than it is worth. The argument 
might be blandly ended by deciding that Mark was just antici- 
pating the verdict of criticism and pointing out that Whitman 
was looking back on the vanished America of yesterday rather 
than forward to the Great Society of to-morrow — that he was an 
elegist, not a prophet. That would validate what does not need 
validating and would be no more absurd than the discussion up 
to now. Actually Mark, like a good many public characters before 
him, was simply answering a memorial committee’s request for 
publicity, and probably answering it under pressure of haste and 
irritation. He was painfully unfitted to pass judgment, on Walt 
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Whitman and may, in fact, have learned about him for the first 
time from the committee's letter. What of it? 

Mr. Wagenknecht is more realistic and more thorough than any 
of his predecessors in his analysis of Mark Twain's intelligence, 
and his results are much more acceptable. The present reviewer, 
however, would like to point out once more that such an explora- 
tion is, in the last analysis, uncontrolled. Mr. Wagenknecht, for 
instance, summons Mark to the support of several favorite causes 
of his own, as all the systematic critics before him have done. His 
evidence is perfectly valid, but so was the evidence that his prede- 
cessors used. Unhappily, the various sets of evidence contradict 
and cancel one another: Mark was so furiously active and so mag- 
nificently inconsistent, as well as so impulsive, that you can make 
him out a supporter of nearly any cause or idea you may select, so 
long as you are willing to ignore the places where he upholds its 
opposite. He was not a philosopher; he was not a systematic 
thinker at all: when he is thinking, his mind is shallow and ordi- 
nary, incapable of sustained analysis, easily victimized by super- 
stition and cliché, suggestible, frequently sentimental, sometimes 
maudlin. As the work of a thinker, his work is already dead: parts 
of it are endeared to us because they exhibit the warmth and color 
of his personality, but apart from that it has hardly even an 
archzological interest now. 

Why, then, the critical revolution of the last few years? Why is 
Mark Twain to-day, for the first time in history, accepted as one 
of our greatest artists? Because he had a genius for representing 
life. Because when he stopped thinking and, like all artists, relied 
on the deepest drives of his nature, on his intuitions about life and 
experience, on his recognition of the nature of man, he spoke with 
certainty and finality. And because, like Emily Dickinson, he has 
suddenly found his contemporaries among his successors — be- 
cause he was a prophet of recognitions that our own time has 
confirmed. 

The great artist is the humorist, and especially the novelist. 
Mark’s rejection by upholders of the genteel tradition and by the 
liberal critics who rode them down was due to inexperience, 
naiveté, and a cardinal mistake in principle. The genteel critics 
found that he was ignorant of the canons of literary art because 
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their own canons were those of early nineteenth-century English 
literature, or at the most realistic, those of American literature 
during the First Republic. They could not understand that the 
new literature of the westward-making nation, the America of 
the First Empire, must necessarily develop canons of its own. The 
liberals, demanding a native literature, applied to it canons de- 
rived from late nineteenth-century European literature: they de- 
nounced America for failing to produce, and Mark Twain for 
failing to be, Dostoevski, not realizing that it is Russia which 
produces Dostoevski; whereas imperial America produces Mark 
Twain. 

Criticism, in its new enthusiasm for the novelist, should not be 
permitted to write the humorist down. Mark’s humor was the first 
and remains the most important cause of his popularity. But it is 
also the vehicle of his satire, which is the most important yet writ- 
ten in America — and it is a good deal more than that..It is the 
pure native metabolism: the unmistakable mood and craft and 
habit of the Americans dealing with their conditions, adjusting 
themselves to their destinies and habituating themselves to their 
culture in process of creation. At its best it is the shape that pity 
takes in the native mood; at its deepest, the characteristic Ameri- 
can affirmation, making life tolerable by making it defiant. 

Nevertheless, the Mark Twain who belongs to world literature 
is the author of The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, The Ad- 
ventures of Tom Sawyer, A Connecticut Yankee, Pudd’nhead 
Wilson, and The Gilded Age —in short, the novelist, the artist 
turning his perceptions to the representation of American life at 
the exact moment when the First Republic becomes the Empire. 
The fact that this was a new literature revealing the maturity of 
a new native way of life is what for many years bewildered a criti- 
cism which was expecting Emerson’s “ American Scholar ” to speak 
with the accent of Emerson himself. That is the basic fact in the 
recent about-face of criticism: it is now possible to recognize, as 
uncritical readers have recognized for more than sixty years, that 
his is imperial America, a native literature of the new nation. A 
literature unmistakably autochthonous, in the native and national 
idiom, magnificently various, inhabited by the most diverse and 
most vividly realized population that American fiction possesses. 
A literature which, by being absolutely faithful to its own terms 
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and conditions, has incidentally transcended nationalism and — 
in the persons of at least Tom, Huck, Nigger Jim, and Colonel 
Sellers — has added the greatest and almost the only American 
figures to the world’s myths. 

And one thing more. The critical revolution has occurred at 
just this time for a very significant reason. If Mark Twain was the 
celebrant of the expanding democracy, he was also the prophet of 
its frustration. It is not in Mark's “ pessimism ” nor in his confused 
and at best adolescent essays in philosophy that his judgment on 
the democratic hope is to be found. He fumbled those things very 
badly, but there was no fumbling when he came to draw mankind 
and man in society. In Huck Finn’s downstream voyage through 
the core of the nation and all its classes, you may see nineteenth- 
century America realizing itself better than it ever did anywhere 
else — and passing judgment. Mark’s judgment is infinitely more 
serene than, say, Melville’s on the one hand or, on the other, Sin- 
clair Lewis's or William Faulkner's. It is, however, a final judg- 
ment and an announcement of the inescapable terms under which 
the battle of democracy must be fought for ever. The century of 
the democratic hope, the American empire, is announced to be 
subject to the conditions of the damned human race. Neither 
humanity nor democracy, we are informed, contains in itself the 
seeds of perfection: the American dream is self-limited; the stars 
are out of reach. This was a deeper understanding and a sterner 
judgment than Mark’s own age could tolerate: it is acceptable to 
ours, at the end of his century. In that his novels record, for the 
first time in American literature, the collision between democratic 
hope and democratic reality, working through the timidities of 
his own age to the acceptance or reconciliation of ours, they em- 
body the intellectual history of democracy. We have thirty-five 
years more of war, upheaval, and catastrophe than the genteel 
critics could bring to focus on Mark’s art, and fifteen years more 
than the still more benevolent liberals. Even as things go in literary 
criticism, it has taken a long time — The Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn, remember, was published in 1884. But by his centen- 
nial, criticism has finally been able to catch up with Mark Twain. 
The parallel with Emily Dickinson is exact: we have found 
another contemporary. 

Bernarp DeVoro. 
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The Colonial Agents of New England. By James J. Burns. 
(Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America. 1935. 
Pp. v, 156. $1.00.) 


This study furnishes a good deal of information without, how- 
ever, contributing in marked fashion to our understanding of the 
reason for the success or failure of the several colonial agencies. 
In the best sense of that term, it is superficial. Dr. Burns missed an 
opportunity when he failed to see the fruitfulness of studying the 
missions of the agents against a broad and intimate background of 
British politics. The agents proposed, but Whitehall and West- 
minster disposed. The reasons governing the success or lack of it 
of a particular agency are frequently part of the general dominant 
policy in Great Britain at a given time. Dr. Burns all too rarely 
gives an adequate background for the recital of particular negotia- 
tions. In this respect, portions of his final chapter are the best part 
of his dissertation. They show what he could have achieved had he 
followed this same method throughout his study. 

Altogether too many signs of hasty workmanship occur in the 
book. Surinam is not an island (54), Leverett, Bollan, Weld, and 
Wilks and not “ Leveret,” “ Bolan,” “ Weldte,” and “ Wilk ” are 
the correct spellings of the several agents’ names. Sir Henry 
Ashurst did not die in 1771 (2). The name of the New Haven 
agent is nowhere given, though he is referred to, and no mention 
is made in the list of agents that New Haven Colony had such an 
official. Grammatical mistakes occur (27, 50, 57); the choice of 
words is sometimes not impeccable, and there is a mirth-provoking 
sentence (42) which reads: “ Finally, Massachusetts received a 
royal charter and governor softened, however, by an assembly 
with extensive powers.” One searches in vain for a hint concern- 
ing the nature of the emollient applied. 

The author frequently cites manuscript materials in England 
but fails, for the most part, to indicate that he studied them in the 
form of transcripts in the Library of Congress. He refers (150) to 
the “ Public Office” by which he must mean the Public Record 
Office. It will be unfortunate for historical scholarship if the ap- 
pearance of this work should discourage another scholar from 
writing a well-rounded, exhaustive study of the colonial agents of 
New England. 

FuLMER Moon. 
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Amy Lowell: A Chronicle with Extracts from Her Correspond- 
ence. By S. Foster Damon. Illustrated. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1935. Pp. 773. $5.00.) 


Technically, this biography is marred by imperfections. It is 
overweighted with long letters illustrating repetitiously charac- 
teristics of Miss Lowell which the biographer has already made 
sufficiently clear. In its encyclopedic chronicle it frequently, in 
my judgment, fails to distinguish between the essential and in- 
essential, and it includes statistics of names and places (such as 
the itineraries of Miss Lowell's lecture tours) which might 
effectively be relegated to appendices. Doubtless, in the study of 
so recent and so vital a figure as Miss Lowell, Mr. Damon was 
reluctant to clutter his work with notes and with other scholarly 
paraphernalia, but the fact remains that much of this material 
does not deserve a place in the text of a free-running biography; 
of real importance to students of Miss Lowell and of modern 
poetry, it nevertheless interrupts the flow of the narrative, and it 
cries aloud for a winnowing and highly selective hand. 

Yet this protest of the reviewer concerning form is but a prel- 
ude to praise. Here within the covers of a single volume Mr. 
Damon has gathered a vast compendium of knowledge not only 
concerning Miss Lowell, but also concerning the tendencies, 
moods, and personalities in American poetry since 1900. The 
very lack of condensation heightens the impression that this is a 
source-book — a source-book, thanks to Mr. Damon's tireless in- 
dustry, which is likely to endure. Trivial events, passing thoughts, 
casual remarks throughout Miss Lowell's fifty-one ycars make 
the details in the portrait very nearly complete even if the critics 
of a later generation should reverse Mr. Damon's interpretation 
of these details. Thinking still of the multiplicity of incident, 
thought, and feeling in this book, we observe the peculiar rich- 
ness, in contrast to many biographies, in our knowledge of the 
subject's early years. If there is a difficulty in studying at such 
close range (Miss Lowell was born in 1874) her girlhood, namely 
the difficulty of discrimination, there is also the enormous ad- 
vantage of recording, while the witnesses are still alive, the early 
influence in the life of this gifted woman. Mystery still surrounds 
the formative periods of writers who lacked the succor of an 
immediate and devoted biographer. There will be no mystery 
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about Miss Lowell’s childhood. A decade after her death, the 
pattern of her youth, as well as that of her entire life, is, through 
Mr. Damon’s book, distinct and precise. 

This is his achievement, this finality (I do not mean finality of 
critical judgment, for I think that Mr. Damon would be the first 
to acknowledge the impossibility of a lasting judgment on the 
character or writing of Miss Lowell at this moment) but finality 
concerning the occurrence of actual incident, speech, and thought. 
Speaking simply and temperately, though his devotion to Miss 
Lowell conservates the entire book, and relying upon the end- 
less manuscripts at his disposal, Mr. Damon writes with authority, 
penetrating the secret of a legend or defining sharply traits of 
character or principles of a poetic creed. Some of the truths thus 
established are amusing, such as Miss Lowell’s real emotions 
toward cigars, incipient poets, or audiences. Others are of the 
highest significance such as her interest in Whitman, or, in par- 
ticular, the origin and development of her passion for the poetry 
of Keats. But all these truths, through Mr. Damon’s patient, care- 
ful substantiation by direct quotation or documented descrip- 
tion are convincing, until the feminine ogre of gossip and myth 
fades out of our minds, and we are inclined to cry out with Mrs. 
Lowell, “ Oh, there’s Amy! ” Extend this virtue of actuality to Mr. 
Damon’s depiction of Miss Lowell's relations with her contem- 
poraries, and we perceive the true worth of this book. Although 
Miss Lowell is the protagonist, the biography is a huge stage on 
which move and speak in extraordinarily realistic accents almost 
every person of letters within our own memory. They speak, and 
in their agreement or disagreement with this dynamic poetess 
they offer us a symposium of poetic faiths and aims during the 
last three decades. For arresting this pageant we can not be too 
grateful to Mr. Damon. 

Reminding ourselves that at this time no definitive word can be 
spoken about Miss Lowell’s poetry, how does she emerge in the 
pages of this exciting biography? Certainly as a tempestuous per- 
sonality, forceful and robustly kind (read her letter to the young 
poetess of high aspirations but slender talents) ; self-centred, yet 
full of good works (read D. H. Lawrence’s letters, full of gratitude 
for the loan of money) ; deeply sensitive, but astonishingly matter- 
of-fact. In these respects, Mr. Damon’s portrait lays many a ghost. 
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But, most of all, after concluding his chronicle, we respect more 
the intellectual fibre in this poetess, who may, perhaps, have 
just missed genius. Not widely read save in the writings of her own 
age, she attained, nevertheless, an unusual depth in certain studies. 
It was this grasp of the old traditions of poetry and learning which 
enabled her to give a pied-d-terre to the extreme madnesses (or 
so they seemed) of modern poetry. She linked the good in these, 
as her remarkable Tendencies in Modern Poetry shows, with the 
good in the enduring art of the past; their absurdities she, for the 
most part, sloughed off. Perhaps this conservatism, this balance, 
injured her comprehension of the most radical yet powerful 
poetry (as in her outspoken lack of enthusiasm for T. S. Eliot) , 
but it sanified the movements as a whole, and it made her leader- 
ship mighty in both the right and the left wings of American 
poetry. 


STANLEY T. WILLIAMS. 


Colonial Captivities, Marches and Journeys. Edited under the 
Auspices of the National Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America, by Isabel M. Calder. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1935. Pp. vii, 255. $2.50.) 

Miss Calder has brought together eighteen hitherto unpub- 
lished documents which are related in various ways to the 
eighteenth-century contest between England and France for su- 
premacy in North America. Seven of the items included are brief 
letters from indented servants which have only an incidental 
connection with the main theme, but ten of the remaining papers 
illustrate the manner in which the nationals of the rival powers 
spied on each other’s movements. There is in addition a diary or 
journal touching on Braddock’s expedition of 1754 and its after- 
math. The authors of the reports on enemy preparations for war 
were not regular agents of an organized secret service but men 
who, while engaged in business or professional affairs, were for- 
tuitously placed in a position to gain valuable information. 

The outstanding document in the collection is the anonymous 
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“ Journal of a Captive, 1745-1748"; it is the longest one of the 
papers, and aside from whatever military importance it once may 
have had, it challenges our attention for historiographical rea- 
sons. The editor notes (3) that our anonymous journalist was 
apparently a native of Weybread in Suffolk, and that his birth- 
day fell on the eighth of March. His narrative reveals other im- 
portant personal characteristics. He was a man well versed in 
military science; he was evidently an officer rather than a pri- 
vate; and he was obviously an Anglican who had no use for 
New England Puritans. This unidentified but educated observer 
had a most adventurous career during the few years covered 
by his journal. He left London at the end of 1745 bound for 
Barbados, was captured at sea by the French and taken to 
Chebucto Bay [Halifax], where sixty persons were put ashore 
for a time to recover from scurvy. After the vessel had been 
“wooded and watered” the captives were taken to Quebec, 
where the author remained in prison until July, 1747, when 
he was sent to Boston on a flag-of-truce ship. From the latter 
city the diarist went to Newport, Rhode Island, and then 
took passage for St. Christopher's; he was captured twice more in 
the West Indies, once by the French and once by the Spaniards, 
but he succeeded in returning to Newport by the end of April, 
1748, when peace was proclaimed between the warring countries. 
In Rhode Island he partially transcribed his original notes for 
publication; so that the account we have is the amplified though 
incomplete revision. 

The military notes which gave this journal its one-time signifi- 
cance are scattered through the passages relating to Chebucto, 
Quebec, and to some of the West Indies, especially Puerto Rico, 
which the author believed could have been made into an earthly 
paradise by Englishmen or Dutchmen, although it had been 
shamefully neglected by the actual inhabitants, who were “ Mere 
Devils.” He has portrayed prison life in Quebec with a stark 
realism which is lightened in many places by flashes of humor. 
The journalist comments ironically on the women prisoners of 
loose habits who spent hours arguing over their relative morality, 
and he mentions by name many English captives who are already 
known to students through other contemporary narratives. He 
would have us believe that Quebec could have been easily cap- 
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tured in the 1740's, for the Canadian militia was “a Sight of 
Tatterdemalions.” 

His comments on eighteenth-century society in New England 
lead to a number of interesting speculations. Our journalist had a 
very unflattering opinion of the “Good Natured Saints” who 
would not bestir themselves to rescue prisoners in Quebec because 
they could not have secured there at the same time rum, sugar, 
and molasses. On the other hand he liked Rhode Island, where 
he found good things to eat and an opportunity to do some tutor- 
ing in mathematics. Miss Calder observes that some of his remarks 
on Rhode Island were taken from John Callender’s discourse 
published at Boston in 1739. The reviewer should like to add 
that several of his comments on Massachusetts were evidently de- 
rived from the works of New Ward, the London tavern-keeper 
and humorist, who published in 1699 a libellous pamphlet entitled 
A Trip to New-England (see the volume published by the Club 
for Colonial Reprints, Providence, 1905) . There is a remarkable 
similarity in tone and phraseology between many of Ward's ob- 
servations and those of Miss Calder’s journalist; compare, for 
instance, the passages on Boston churches, the story of the sea 
captain kissing his wife on Sunday, immorality at the corn- 
husking season, and the treatment Massachusetts gave the Quakers 
(Ward, 39, 40-41, 55, and 56; and Miss Calder, 97, 102, and 104) . 

Apparently these comments were not the result of the author's 
personal observation but were added to the original journal 
during its revision. The reviewer would not be surprised if other 
passages could be traced to printed sources. The fact that the 
diarist partially revised his work for publication also accounts 
for the inclusion of long quotations in verse from the works of 
Dryden, Fielding, Addison, and Samuel Butler. If some of the 
unidentified passages of poetry may have been, as the editor 
suggests, the author's own improvisations, it would appear that 
he was a disciple of the Elizabethan hack-writer, Thomas Church- 
yard. It would be interesting to know how the journalist kept 
his original notes under what must have been most unfavorable 
conditions, especially those weeks when he lay on the bare planks 
of a ship with only lice for company. How did he make such 
extensive observations without arousing the suspicion of his jail- 
ers? And if much of the New England part of this work was filled 
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in from none too reliable printed sources can it be safely assumed 
(as in the editorial note on page 101) that such stories were cur- 
rent in New England? The historical merits of this journal need 
further investigation. 

The next most interesting paper in the present collection is the 
Charlotte Brown diary, which challenges our curiosity because 
it does not contain the kind of information one would expect to 
find therein. Mrs. Brown was the matron of the general hospital 
attached to the English forces in America in 1754-1756, but there 
is little in her journal about hospitals or nursing. The diarist 
wrote entertainingly about the frequent “ squalls ” among officers 
over their lady friends or over the premature tapping of a beer 
keg, or about the postponement of Sunday services because the 
pastor had not recovered from the effects of Saturday night grog. 
Charlotte Brown trailed behind Braddock’s main force on its 
march to the fateful encounter of July 9, 1755; one day ‘her de- 
tachment got under way “as soon as our Officer had eat 6 Eggs 
and drank a dram or two and some Punch” (178). After Brad- 
dock’s defeat Mrs. Brown went with a part of the army to Fred- 
erick, Maryland, then to Philadelphia, New York, and Albany, 
where her diary ends suddenly under date of August 4, 1757, 
because there was business at hand which left the matron no time 
to write. Was it hospital business? 

The collection includes two French letters from Frangois de 
Montigny, S.J., written in 1699 and 1700, in one of which it is 
stated that the Spaniards could easily be driven out of Pensacola. 
The anonymous “Survey of West Florida, 1768” is informing, 
but in regard to all the documents which include military data 
one wishes that the editorial notes were more comprehensive. 
Did the information contained in these old reports represent a 
significant contribution to the knowledge of the eighteenth- 
century Officials who were so much concerned with potential 
armaments, or does the material as it now stands give a fairly 
accurate account of the real conditions behind the lines of the 
ancient enemy? Miss Calder has assiduously tracked down obscure 
proper names, but additional notes or conjectures on related cir- 
cumstances would have enhanced the value of this very good 
volume. 

Jarvis M. Morse. 
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Antiquities of the New England Indians, with Notes on the 
Ancient Cultures of the Adjacent Territory. By Charles C. 
Willoughby. (Cambridge: Peabody Museum of American 
Archzology and Ethnology. 1935. Pp. viii, 314. Illustrated. 
$4-75-) 

An increasingly curious public has long been asking for just 
such a straight-forward, untechnical book on our Indians as this 
of Dr. Willoughby. It is the ripe fruit of a whole lifetime of patient 
study. The author has grown up with his subject; his official posi- 
tion has afforded him oversight of the whole field, and the compre- 
hensiveness of his knowledge gives him a sort of regal simplicity in 
dispensing it. It looks like an easy book to write — if one only knew 
enough. It is the handbook of the New England Indians: what 
any one desires to now about them is here — provided any one 
knows it. 

This is not saying that the book solves all our Indian problems. 
The field-workers in ethnology, linguistics, folk-lore, and tradi- 
tional beliefs — even those excavating where to-morrow the steam- 
shovel will tear out the relics of a vanished race before they have 
told their tale, realize that they will never get “ where the blue be- 
gins.” What Dr. Willoughby has done for the general reader is to 
give him an horizon, where before he had nothing more than 
glimpses of the sky through clouds. He is the first to trace a progres- 
sive sequence, followed from the unknown primitive people who 
lived in our gardens and drank from our brooks so long ago that 
even their bones have disappeared (leaving only a few stone tools 
amid patches of red ochre to mark their burial places) down to 
Indians so modern that sometimes we know them by name and can 
be shown the pocket-book woven by Mollyocket, that famous 
Maine Indian, or the little basket of bast and corn-husk made for 
Major Fenner’s wife while she watched its construction. 

In recognizing this continuity of culture, the author has taken 
a step at which other archzologists have hesitated. Those early 
Red Paint people he is ready to accept as the probable ancestors 
of the Beothuk, or Red Indians, of Newfoundland, only recently 
extinct. This conclusion was reached years ago by Dr. Frank G. 
Speck, the ethnologist, who wrote: “ I am inclined to believe that 
the historic tribes of the northeast are surviving representatives of 
the early unaffected Algonkian types of which the isolated Beothuk 
of Newfoundland were the last true representatives.” But what a 
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long step this is! In 1910, according to Dr. Speck, there lived at 
Hampton Beach, New Hampshire, a woman, born in Newfound- 
land, whose father was a full-blooded Red Indian. In 1913, during 
the excavations for the Boston subway, there was found near the 
junction of Boylston and Clarendon Streets, almost thirty-three 
feet under the present street-level, part of an old Indian fish-weir, 
with some of the wattles still intact. Dr. Shimer of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology estimated it to be almost three thou- 
sand years old. What a stretch of time between the man who made 
that weir and Santu Toney of Hampton Beach! 

The ethnologist may well be the archzologist’s guide. It is 
easier to trace a twig back to the root of the tree than to follow 
from the root and find the twig. The shell-heaps, for example, are 
the archzologist’s problem, but he becomes so much interested 
in the relics he finds in them that he forgets to ask how the heaps 
were made. The Whale-Back Shell-Heap at Damariscotta is still 
347 feet long, 123 feet at its widest and 15 feet high; yet the 
archzologist is willing to believe it is the work of Indians more 
or less local, who came here for an occasional quick lunch and 
“ returned home all within a very short time.” He might even stop 
to dry his oysters in the sun or over a slow fire. Drying raw clams 
and oysters! Give the archzologist a bushel of clams, a knife, and 
instructions to shuck and dry them and from that calculate how 
long it took to make the Damariscotta shell-heaps! The answer is 
eternity and a day. Our Indians first cooked their clams in great 
clam-bakes and then dried them easily, in the sun or by smoke. 
The enormous heaps are explained by a Penobscot legend that the 
oyster-beds were neutral ground, where no fighting was ever al- 
lowed, and the older and more infirm men and women came from 
as far south as Cape Cod to get a winter supply of dried shell-fish 
and acorns, which grew there abundantly. This story has long been 
in print. People who came together thus would naturally trade 
their products, and the existence of these shell-heaps points very 
directly to the old mystery of Pemaquid, which is in the greatest 
natural trade centre for a European colony of any place on the 
North Atlantic coast. 

There is also the problem of language. Recent work on the 
place-names of Lincoln County showed that some of them were 
very ancient. Modern Indians mrade bad guesses; Abnaki gave poor 
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results; Maliseet proved better; Micmac helped much. One of the 
most important names proved to be pure Micmac. Ped-coke- 
gowake, the great Indian carry from the shell-heaps at Damaris- 
cotta to the upper Sheepscot, is named in deeds in 1662. Properly 
syllabled, it proved to be the Micmac Epeth-kutog-oye-k (Peti- 
codiac, a corruption) , which Dr. W. F. Ganong has proved means 
“a place where a river makes a reverse turn about a point.” This 
is precisely the feature found at both ends of this important carry. 
How came pure Micmac in the midst of this Wawenoc country? 
Among all the good points of this excellent book, none is better 
than the way Dr. Willoughby has bridged the gap between buried 
artifacts and our living Indians. 
Fannie Harpy Eckstorm. 


The American College and University: A Human Fellowship. 
By Charles Franklin Thwing. (New York: the Macmillan 
Company. 1935. Pp. xii, 244. $2.25.) 


This most recent volume by President-Emeritus Thwing of 


Western Reserve University contains a list of thirty-two earlier 
works of his “ on college subjects,” as well as six others on “ social ” 
themes. From so prolific a writer in a single field one can hardly 
expect an unending flow of novel insights or of revolutionary 
ideas. On most of the many subjects treated, the author's views 
are already well known. This book is rather in the nature of a 
summary or compendium of good advice on how to live amicably 
in academic fellowship in America; advice that is based, it should 
be remarked, upon many decades of experience and of wide read- 
ing in the literature of higher education. Wherever authorities in 
historical or technical matters exist, the author is assiduous in 
making use of them, even to the point of leaving some of his 
chapters with the appearance of mosaics of aptly quoted opinions. 

President Thwing’s theme is partnership or fellowship among 
seven elements: trustees, faculty, students, their families, alumni, 
the president, and the people or community. The problems of 
such a complex fellowship are set by the “ two coérdinate prin- 
ciples” or ideals of unity and liberty, with their accompanying 
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perils of uniformity, passivity, and conservatism, on the one hand; 
and of individualism, radicalism, and excessiveness, on the other. 
The author holds that the claims of each are of equal importance 
— forgetting, perhaps, that in this imperfect world, one of the two 
extremes is nearly always dominant, a situation which calls for 
a temporary over-emphasis upon its neglected antithesis. The road 
to moderation, in other words, may not always be moderation, but 
rather an adroit counterbalancing of excesses. 

Of the soundness of most of President Thwing’s orthodox con- 
clusions, based as they are upon carefully selected historical evi- 
dence, a large part of which is drawn from the early history of 
Harvard and other New England colleges, there can be no serious 
question. Neither can there be any doubt that all of the seven 
“ partners ” in academic life would profit by a thoughtful perusal 
of his pages. The latter form a sort of good-natured handbook of 
college and university life, a vade mecum on “ How To Be Happy 
Though Academic” by one who has been there. But the book’s 
cardinal weakness is that of the American baccalaureate sermon 
— it is frequently vague and general, often obvious and therefore 
dull, and largely composed of counsels of perfection. It is not that 
one disagrees with President Thwing’s basic conviction that “ the 
coilege . . . should be a religious institution, religious in the con- 
tent of instruction, religious in atmosphere, religious in the char- 
acter of its teaching, religious in the practice of worship,” although 
many would emphatically disagree. It is rather that his book is 
full of preaching and deficient in realism concerning a subject 
which, in this muddled era, cries aloud for the latter as well as for 
the former. It is not that President Thwing is ever on the side 
opposed to the angels, or that he is generally mistaken in his stric- 
tures upon the more obvious defects in college life. It is rather 
that many of his conclusions appear to be based upon superficial 
optimism and a preference for sweetness and light, at a time when 
academic leaders are desperately in need of deeper analyses and 
stronger medicine. This is not to detract from the many pro- 
nouncements of enduring worth which the book contains; but 
simply to remind readers that good fellowship has social and even 
economic foundations which can not safely be taken for granted 
in a world of struggle, even by the cloistered clercs of our Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. 

Harovip A. LARRABEE. 
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The Correspondence of General Thomas Gage with the Secre- 
taries of State, and with the War Office and the Treasury, 1763- 
1775. Compiled and edited by Clarence Edwin Carter. Volume 
ul. Yale Historical Publications: Manuscripts and Edited Texts, 
xu. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1933. Pp. v, 735- 
$5.00.) 


The first two hundred pages of this volume contain the letters 
from the secretaries of state to Gage written during the period 
when the general was commander-in-chief in America. They form 
the counterpart of the correspondence published in Dr. Carter’s 
earlier volume in this series. As such, they have a double value, 
not only in presenting the views of the British ministry on im- 
portant problems of colonial administration, but in supplement- 
ing and clarifying many of the passages in Gage’s own letters 
previously published. The rest of the volume, comprising more 
than two-thirds of the whole, contains Gage’s letters to the secre- 
taries at war, the secretaries to the treasury, and other miscellane- 
ous officials in Great Britain. Their replies form too large a body 
of documents to be included, so that a third volume will be neces- 
sary to complete the correspondence between the commander-in- 
chief and the administrative officers at home. It is to be hoped 
that funds, not now in sight, may soon be found for such a 
volume, as the editor contemplates, for it is apparent from the 
two instalments thus far published that the Gage correspondence 
is one of the most important documentary collections dealing 
with the colonies which has become available in recent years. 

Many of these letters, especially those in the second part of 
the volume, have to do with matters of army administration and 
routine — promotions, leaves of absence, finance, or the disposi- 
tion or transfer of troops throughout the wide area over which 
Gage exercised command. This material is of first importance 
to the student of military organization and administration. But 
these papers are far from being the mere detritus left by Britain's 
standing army during twelve years of its occupancy of America. 
These were critical years, and the commander-in-chief was an ob- 
server, though often an impatiently inactive observer, of the 
problems which were, in time, to challenge the very existence of 
that army. His letters to the secretaries of state published in the 
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first volume gave some indication of his views on the events of 
these years, but his opinions are much more fully set forth in the 
present volume. 

Fortunately for us, Gage’s relationship with Lord Barrington, 
secretary at war, was personal as well as official, and he fell into the 
habit of accompanying his public letters to the war office with 
others marked “ private” in which he wrote freely and fully on 
political conditions and events in America. From these and other 
letters in the series it is clear that he distrusted the loyalty of the 
colonial radicals from the first. Months before the stamp-act riots 
he felt the question had already arisen as to whether the provinces 
were “ independent states, or Colonys dependent on Great Brit- 
ain” (304) . He warned Barrington repeatedly that only by a firm 
and vigorous policy could the home government prevent the 
growth of “ Independency ”; he was contemptuous of any British 
sympathy for colonial discontent; and when his pleas for forceful 
action were answered too late and hostilities commenced, he could 
not resist penning a rueful “I told you so” (684) . 

Well situated though he was for the réle of passive observer, 
Gage was in a trying position as active head of the army in these 
times of civil disturbance. The relation of military and civil 
authority offers a difficult problem at best. According to estab- 
lished constitutional principles the army should be subordinate 
to the civil government; but military efficiency demanded a cen- 
tralized authority over the troops. If eighteen different governors 
could control the forces in their respective colonies as the sup- 
porters of civil supremacy demanded, the efficiency of the army 
as a whole would be at an end. However much he itched to chas- 
tise disturbers of the peace, Gage tried conscientiously to follow 
orders and keep the army from meddling in purely civil contests 
except at the formal request of a magistrate. In this attempt at 
forebearance he was successful, at least until he became himself 
governor of Massachusetts. 

All through the period, however, he fought, not unnaturally, 
for autonomy in matters purely military. Disputes with the gov- 
ernors and others were inevitable and lent color to the charge 
of the radicals that the army was a menace to civil liberty. It was 
unfortunate that the commander-in-chief should have been the 
only official whose authority was continental in scope. The crea- 
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tion of a civil governor-general over all the colonies might have 
been a better method of approaching the problem of unified 
colonial control. In the absence of such a civilian officer, however, 
Gage faced an almost insoluble problem. That he failed to solve 
it completely there is plenty of outside evidence to show; but that 
he made an honest effort to do so is abundantly clear from his 
correspondence. 
LeonaRD W. LABAREE. 


Music at Harvard: A Historical Review of Men and Events. By 
Walter Raymond Spalding. (New York: Coward-McCann, 
Incorporated. 1935. Pp. xiv, 310. $2.50.) 


The important and entertaining story which Professor Spalding 
unfolds in Music at Harvard has nothing to do with the organ- 
ization and detail of class-room instruction. It is a picture of music 
in action. Instead of telling us how to enjoy music the author 
shows us groups and individuals actually enjoying it. Inciden- 
tally the book becomes a fascinating introduction to the history 
and traditions of Harvard and is one of the most appropriate 
of tercentenary productions. The surprisingly large number of 
outstanding national leaders included in Professor Spalding’s lists 
of composers, executants, directors, teachers, authors, and critics 
reveals a significant advance since the days less than forty years 
ago when William Roscoe Thayer could enumerate Harvard men 
in every field of activity except music. 

The importance of the book, however, goes far beyond the mere 
listing of names and events, valuable as that is. Its real object is 
to show how a musical background has gradually evolved. In 
each generation there have been some who have had a lively in- 
terest in music, and it has increasingly permeated the lives of stu- 
dents, faculty, and friends. The emergence of a department of 
music was not the outcome of a great educational program. It 
earned its place in response to demand and in the face of some 
opposition. Did not Francis Parkman end each meeting of the 
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corporation with the demand “ Music must be destroyed ”? It did 
not spring full-armed as many another department has done 
through the generosity of a single donor. Was ever a department 
established so much in response to the wishes of the alumni? The 
addresses of alumni published by the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion in the 1840's constantly maintained that music was as worthy 
of man’s devotion and study as many another subject. 

Far from beginning with the formal establishment of a depart- 
ment the story of music at Harvard goes back almost to the 
founding of the college. The Bay Psalm Book was printed under 
the very shadow of it. While it did not contain musical notation, 
forty-nine tunes were mentioned as being available for singing. 
No less a person than the first president of Harvard, Henry Dun- 
ster, was delegated in 1651 to revise the book which was now 
printed in his own house. At the end of the century twelve or 
thirteen tunes were actually printed at the end of the book, nine 
of which had been mentioned in the first edition. The bass parts 
were taken from Playford’s Introduction to Music, a copy of 
which, bearing the signature of Samuel Sewall, Harvard 1674, is 
in the Boston Public Library. This volume, printed in 1679, be- 
longed to Sewall in 1683. Evidently the colonists kept up to date 
in securing books from abroad. Fifty years after the publication 
of these tunes J. S. Bach made two of them immortal. One he used 
as a bass for the closing movement of the first part of the “ Saint 
Matthew Passion.” Another appeared at the end of his “ Art of 
Fugue,” the theme of his very last composition. Another tune 
which he used in his organ works was employed a hundred years 
later by Mendelssohn in an organ sonata. 

At least a dozen of the tunes mentioned in the Bay Psalm Book 
are to be found in the hymnals of to-day. Although not a stanza 
of the text remains in use, the versification was not inferior to 
that in use in England at that time. Attempting to adhere as 
closely as possibie to the original Hebrew, even Milton did not 
escape being harsh and dry in his versions of the psalms. It must 
always be remembered that these stanzas had to be set to tunes 
which were already a tradition. It was not possible, as it was later, 
to make a translation in any metre. The tunes came first and may 
be said to have acquired a sanctity to which even King David 
himself had to conform! 
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The connection with music started by President Dunster has 
been even closer in the case of later presidents and members of 
their families. As to singing in the college by the students, Sewall 
in his diary, from which we get much of the information about 
music in colonial days, says, “ We have sung many a tune in Con- 
sort while in College.” 

The homes of Harvard men were among the first to have 
musical instruments. Sewall refers to the repairing of his wife's 
virginals, and Thomas Brattle, Harvard 1676, had an organ which 
may still be seen at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. On his death 
he bequeathed it to the Brattle Street Church, which politely re- 
fused to accept it. Thus two hundred years before the decree of 
Pius X an American church stood up for a cappella singing. The 
first organ built in America was constructed by Edward Bromfield, 
Jr., Harvard 1742, in 1745. 

Other Harvard men of early days who tried to pass on the 
musical inheritance were John Barnard, graduated in 1700; John 
Tufts, 1708; Thomas Walter, 1713. Somewhat later came Samuel 
Holyoke, 1789, the son of President Holyoke, who was the first 
Harvard man to devote himself to music, and Samuel Willard, 
class of 1803, the nephew of President Willard. These men, some 
of whom were clergymen, were primarily interested in church 
music. 

Professor Spalding begins his list of Harvard graduates who 
became composers in the larger musical forms with the name of 
J. C. D. Parker, who was graduated in 1848. Up to this time the 
main concern had been teaching and publishing. Charles Cal- 
lahan Perkins, 1843, had been one of the first who went to Europe 
to study music. He even had some works brought out by Breit- 
kopf and Haertel in Leipzig, but his main contribution to music 
was outside the field of composition. Was he preceded by any 
American in the printing of chamber music or in having his music 
published abroad? 

The story of the beginnings of instrumental music and espe- 
cially of the Pierian Sodality of 1808 provides one of the most 
amusing sections of the book. In recent development of choral 
music Harvard has been preéminent. The choir of the Memorial 
Church under the direction of Dr. Davison, 1906, has given 
many a student his first thrilling experience of hearing the music 
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of the great polyphonic masters. The Glee Club has likewise been 
a powerful factor in raising the standards of choral singing far 
and wide. 

Many persons will find the chapter containing the anecdotes 
about famous Harvard characters as entertaining as any portion 
of musical reminiscence. John Fiske not only wrote an excellent 
sketch of Schubert but one could often hear his voice booming 
out “ Who is Sylvia?” Professor J. K. Paine, the first professor of 
music at Harvard, had a keen sense of humor and enjoyed com- 
posing musical jokes. His “ Fuga Giocosa,” based on the street 
tune “ Rafferty’s Lost His Pig,” is still one of the best scherzos 
for the pianoforte composed in this country. It is interesting to 
have a permanent record of Professor Royce’s devotion to Bach's 
“Saint Matthew Passion” on the proper rendering of which he 
was an authority. Professor Henry B. Hill, son of President Hill, 
to whom we may safely attribute the first solid foot-hold of music 
in the curriculum, was not only a fine amateur of music but ac- 
quires additional interest as being the father of the noted com- 
poser, Edward Burlingame Hill. The subject of Greek rhythms 
involved collaboration with Professor White and with that other 
world-famous scholar, Francis James Child. Professor Spalding 
spent hours in adjusting the metre of the texts and the rhythm 
of folk-song music. 

When one reflects how much intelligent and generous patrons 
have influenced the art of music, one is glad that Professor Spal- 
ding has devoted a section to what they have contributed to Har- 
vard. The lectures and concerts provided from year to year have 
enriched the lives of many to whom the courses in the curriculum 
were unavailable. “ If music now touches many phases of life in 
Harvard, it is because the students themselves insist upon having 
music, because three far-seeing Presidents have fostered music 
and because Harvard teachers in various fields have been culti- 
vated and enthusiastic lovers of the art.” 

The book is a notable addition to the author's important works, 
one of which has achieved the rare distinction of translation for 
use in the universities of France. Indispensable as it is to all stu- 
dents of American music the many references to persons in various 
other fields give it an appeal far wider than its title suggests. 

Ricnarp G. Appet. 
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My Life in Architecture. By Ralph Adams Cram. (Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company. 1935. Pp. 325. $3.50.) 


The title of this book very accurately defines its scope. Mr. 
Cram has written a partial autobiography, that is, he has told us 
the story of his life in its professional aspect. As such this volume 
might equally well find a place in either the biographical or the 
fine arts section of a library. 

Mr. Cram, as every one knows, is the principal proponent and 
practitioner of the medieval and in particular of the Gothic style 
in architecture in this country. His book, therefore, will be ap- 
proached with some parti pris by almost all of us. The partisans 
of “ modern art” will be prepared to dislike it — assuming that 
they think of looking at it. If they do, they will not be disappointed 
and will find the author excoriating the practices and point of 
view of much advanced contemporary art in perfectly definite 
terms. In a general way, it will give an idea of the tone of the book 
to say that it will be liked by those who are Anglo-Catholic in their 
religious convictions, who were pro-Ally in the late war, who 
prefer the guild system to the capitalist and who look with some 
romantic yearning to a better age in the medieval past. Finally, 
it will appear sympathetic to those who see no inappropriateness 
in a medieval style of building on American, i.e. post-renaissance, 
soil. It will per contra be disliked as a matter of course by all the 
“Left” and also— what is much more important —to a degree 
by the more hard-headed of the “ Right.” 

A number of half-tone illustrations of architectural works by 
Mr. Cram and his associates which adorn the book reveal the 
designers as tasteful eclectics who seem to belong to that early 
stage of the development of Megalopolis when the beauty of the 
culture-cities of the past is eagerly and lovingly viewed and an 
attempt (necessarily vain) is made to recapture some of this 
beauty in erudite combinations which somehow fail “ to come to 
life.” Some of these works by the Cram firm — the college buildings 
at Princeton, the chapel of St. George’s School at Newport, St. 
Thomas's at New York —are “ tasteful” but a little dry so that 
im a perverse way many will prefer the more real, spontaneous, 
and “ unspoiled ” Beckfordian and Victorian Gothic. Still other 
buildings, such as the main building of the Rice Institute at 
Houston, seem quite unsuccessful. An attempt here was made to 
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create a sort of composite Mediterranean-medieval style, i.c. the 
style that would have flourished, according to Mr. Cram, on these 
shores if “ the religious and energizing force initiated by Saint 
Benedict and precipitated by all the consequent religious orders, 
from the Cistercians to the Franciscans, had become operative on 
the Mediterranean races, that so had become regenerate and 
dynamic. . . .” “ I had travelled much,” says the author (and the 
whole passage is significant) , “ in Mediterranean lands and was 
familiar with their architectural ‘documents,’ so I reassembled all 
the elements I could from southern France and Italy, Dalmatia, 
the Peloponnesus, Byzantium, Anatolia, Syria, Sicily, Spain, and 
set myself the task of creating a measurably new style that, while 
built on a classical basis, should have the Gothic romanticism, 
pictorial quality, and structural integrity.” 

Many will read with interest what Mr. Cram has to say of 
Catalan Gothic and will be a little surprised at how late (net till 
after the war) this singularly lovely style revealed itself to the 
author who was intimately acquainted with Gothic in the rest of 
Europe but had a prejudice against the “ impure” Gothic of the 
Peninsula. 

In pursuit of an intelligent eclecticism based on a general philo- 
sophic view, Mr. Cram preferred a non-Gothic style for the re- 
ligious edifices of dissenting sects, but many will be puzzled to 
know why the Byzantine style was chosen in one instance as ap- 
propriate for a Methodist church (246) . 

Many matters of general and philosophical interest are dealt 
with in the course of this volume. Thus the author who feels and 
is “ prepared to maintain under persecution ” that “ Hagia Sophia 
is the greatest architectural work of man” hopes that the Divine 
Liturgy may again be heard in “ this Metropolitan church of all 
Christendom ”; while at the same time he appears to approve of 
the Turkish government having turned the Moslem Faithful out 
of the mosque and given it over to the (very expert) archzologi- 
cal attentions of Mr. Whittemore of the American Byzantine In- 
stitute. But the phenomenon of religious indifference is no re- 
specter of frontiers, and it would augur better for Mr. Cram’s pious 
wish if the Turkish government were fired with such Moslem zeal 
as to forbid Mr. Whittemore entrance to the mosque (now turned 
by them characteristically into a museum!) , for such action would 
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argue a corresponding vitality in Christendom. The Christian 
hope of “ capturing " the mosque and converting it into a Chris- 
tian church was actually a practical political objective only twenty 
years ago. To-day the universal difference is such that it is safe to 
say that if Hagia Sophia were to fall into “ Christian” hands, 
it would remain what it is at the moment, a museum, i.c. a relic of 
the past and of past beliefs. There is here, I believe, an important 
confusion in the author's thought. 

So, too, with the question of monarchism. Mr. Cram, who is a 
royalist, flew the flags of the Allied Powers outside the chapel on 
his estate at Sudbury, Massachusetts, during 1914-1918, although 
it is quite clear that if any general ideas are to be found behind 
the propaganda of the two sides in the European war, the Central 
Powers appear, on the whole, as the defenders of the monarchical 
principle. 

Mr. Cram’s book is written in a lucid and unpretending style, 
though one may legitimately object to such Latinized phrases as 
“ Issuant of this casa” and “the proximate winter” (139) . The 
tone, it is hardly necessary to state, is gentlemanly throughout. 
The author gives himself no intellectual airs. There is the greatest 
modesty with respect to his own share in the works discussed and 
the greatest generosity in the treatment of those to whom he owed 
ideas or of those who at one time or another, owing to a difference 
of view, felt they had to part company with him. There are inter- 
esting accounts of his share in bringing about the publication of 
Henry Adams's Mont St. Michel and Chartres, of his responsi- 
bility for the Christmas Eve celebrations on Beacon Hill, and 
other matters of the kind. 

The volume is attractively issued by the publishers and is em- 
bellished with twenty-nine illustrations in half-tone. 

A. K. McComs. 


Winnipesaukee: A Potpourri. By E. Palmer Clarke. (Wolfeboro 
Falls, New Hampshire: The Granite State News. 1935. Pp. 153. 


$1.35.) 
These brief sketches of various aspects of life in New Hamp- 


shire sprang straight from the author’s heart and are a spon- 
taneous tribute to the wholesomeness and beauty of the blessed 
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country that begins about a hundred miles north of Boston. 
They are full of sentiment, yet they escape being sentimental. 
Mr. Clarke expresses what many of us feel — but few can put 
into words— about our summer homes, those precious places 
that are our spiritual refuges throughout the year. 

Winnipesaukee is nostalgic both for the New Hampshire of 
to-day and for the New Hampshire that was a flourishing agri- 
cultural community less than a century ago. The author loves 
the stability and patience of the Yankee character, and is notably 
appreciative of the women who lived their useful, resourceful 
lives without thought of recompense in money or glory. He loves, 
too, the many touches that endear New Hampshire to those 
who really know it —the call of the loon on the lake, unex- 
pected patches of rattlesnake plantain in the cool woods, peace- 
ful back roads, romantic cellar holes, and “ folks.” His feeling 
for these is deep and wistful, and he conveys it to the reader 
in appropriate homespun prose. 

LAWRENCE SHAW Mayo. 


CORRECTIONS FOR MARCH, 1936 


For “ to,” page 2, line 8, read “ of.” 
For “ queruous,” page 16, line 3, read “ querulous.” 
For 


ray's,” page 48, line 8, read “ Grays.” 
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